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Derek Malcolm on the movie releases 
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Home Secretary exerted ‘extreme and unjustified pressure’ □ Full response promised today 

Lewis writ wounds Howard 
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Michael Howard leaves the Home Office yesterday on his way to the Cabinet Office. Hie will respond today to new accusations of deceiving Parliament photograph: mutonargles 


Tory MPs rally 
behind minister 


Alan Thwb and 

Mtehae) White 


T HE beleaguered 
Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, 
last night defi- 
antly declared he 
wonld "respond 
in fuU" today to. devastating 
new accusations that he has 
deceived Parliament over his 
day-to-day interference in die 
running of the Prison Service. 

The new allegations, in- 
cluding the contention that 
Mr Howard brought "extreme 
and unjustified pressure 1 " 
over the suspension of the 
governor of Parkhurst prison, 
are contained in a writ fttr 
wrongful dismissal and exem- 
plary damages served yester- 
day on the Home Secretory by j 


lawyers acting for the sacked 
Prison Service director-gen- 
eral. Derek Lewis. 

Mr Howard now faces a tur- 
bulent emergency Commons 
debate today over his hand- ! 
ling of the security crisis in 
the prisons. 

John Major made no at- 
tempt to contact Mr Howard 
yesterday, though the two 
will meet at this morning's 
cabinet, ahead of Labour’s 
emergency debate In the Com- 
mons tonight 

Tory MPs are certain to 
rally behind a law and order 
Home Secretary more eagerly 
than they would back a lib- 
eral 

.“The more fuss there is out- 
side, the more supportive we 
shall be," one said last night 
Labour does not expect to col- 
lect Mr Howard's scalp but 
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hopes further to wound his 
reputation. 

But the pressure was last 
night mounting on the Home 
Secretary after one senior 
prison service management 
figure resigned and a second 
Prison Service board member 
threatened similar action . in 
protest at the treatment of Mr 
Lewis. 

Non-executive director 


Geoffrey Keeps told the acting 
director-general, Richard Tilt, 
in his resignation letter: “As 
you are aware, I believe 
strongly that it was in the 
best interest of the service 
that Derek Lewis remain as 
director general ... it;is 
clearly an opinion the Home 
Secretary did not share." : I 

' The leading board member 1 
Sir Duncan Nichol, a strong 
Lewis supporter, is currently 
on holiday in Spain. 

The High Court writ details 
12 separate occasions on 
which the ex-director-general 
claims the Home Secretary di- 
rectly Intervened In his oper- 
ational role. This is despite 
repeated statements to Parlia- 
ment that he has no personal 
responsibility for escapes 
such as those at Parkhurst 
and Whitemoor because his 
role is restricted to policy 
decisions. 

if the legal action' goes 
ahead the Home Secretory, 
who has a patchy record in 
the High Court, having lost 
seven times in the past two 
years, is expected to be 
obliged to disclose to Mr Lew- 


is's lawyers "smoking faxes” 
I and other documents in- 
volved in the dismissal of the 
Parkhurst governor, John 
Marriott Mr Lewis strongly 
backs allegations made . by 
Tony Blair and the shadow 
home secretary. Jack Straw, 
in the C ommo ns on Tuesday, 
saying that the Home Secre- 
tary exerted "extreme and un- 
justified pressure" upon him 
to suspend Mr Marriott and 
then over-ruled him whan he 
continued to object 

The depth of Mr Howard's 
involvement is highlighted by 
Mr Lewis’s complaint that he 
was summoned “on average 
once a day" to the Home Sec- 
retary’s office to discuss oper- 
ational matters. 

The writ -was supplemented 
by the release of 55 pages of 
confidential correspondence 
from Mr Lewis to the Home 
Secretary, written during the 
past fortnight, in which he 
tried to demolish the conclu- 
sions of the inquiry report 
into the Parkhurst' break-out 
He claimed that the report, 

which led to his dismissal, 
was based on inaccurate evi- 


dence from disaffected gover- 
nors and others with vested 
interests. 

Tory MPs last night tried to 
dismiss Mr Lewis’s writ as 
"no more than a press 
release” which carried little 
weight in law. But the ex-di- 
rector-general told the Guard- 
ian last night "It is perfectly 
clear I shall be called upon in 
front of a select committee or 
in court to justify these 
charges. I am perfectly pre- 
pared to do that." 

But as he spoke, the Conser- 
vative chairman of the Home 
Affairs Select Committee, Sir 
Ivan Lawrence, was using his 
casting vote to block by five 
votes to four an attempt to 
recall Mr Lewis to examine 
bis now repudiated evidence 
on January 25 on the Park- 
hurst break-out 

Labour MPs argued that 
now that Mr Lewis was no 
longer obliged to support the 
Home Secretary’s position in 
public, he would wish to con- 
Contfnued page 3, coI"7 ' " 
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Singapore offers deal to Leeson | SSSSEfiasaES 


Nick CummbnHBruce 

In Singapore 

and Patrick Donovan 

N ICK Leeson, the trader 
responsible tor bringing 
down Barings Bank, 
was yesterday offered the 
chance of lenient treatment 
by the Singapore government 
in return fbr turning state’s 
witness against his former 


The offer was made as Sin- 
gapore confirmed that it was 
looking to prosecute Mr Lee- 
son's superiors in connection 
with the losses which brought 
the bank down in February. ; 

The Singapore government 


which is trying -to extradite 
Mr Leeson from Germany, 
where he is held In jail, yes-' 
terday served notice, that it 
may attempt to force other 
forma: Barings executives, to 
answer charges. 

Lawrence Ang, director of 
the Singapore finance minis- 
try’s Commercial Affairs De- 
partment, said: “If Leeson 
wishes to cooperate with us, 
we will have to see. what he 
has to offer." He added: “If the 
terms and conditions are 
reasonable, why not?" 

Mr Ang was speaking a day 
after the Singapore govern' 
raent released the findings of 
its investigation into the Bar- 
ings affair. Mr Lesson’s Lon- 


| don lawyers appeared non- 
committal about the Singa- 
pore offer. But Stephen Pol- 
lard, of Kingsley Nap ley. said: 
‘Tm interested in Listening to i 
anything." 

Mr Ang refused yesterday 
to identify which of the 
group's executives are under 
Investigation. But the Singa- 
pore government is expected 
to concentrate its investiga- 
tion on the former Barings 
Group chief ex e cutive, Peter 
Norris, and the regional head 
of Barings Securities. James 
Bax. 

Both were directors of Bar- 
ings Futures (Singapore), the 
company which employed Mr 
Leeson, and they were 


accused of attempting to 
“cover-up" the bank’s losses 
in the report into the Barings 
collapse. 

Mr Bax is still living in Sin- ' 
gaporeandhis passport is be- 
lieved to have been 
confiscated. 

The 183-page report by 
Price Waterhouse was com- 
missioned by the Singapore 
government. Mr Ang made 
clear that its finding s could 
serve as the basis for further 
prosecutions. 

Extradition laws restrict 
the GAD to prosecuting Mr 
Leeson an the 11 charges it 
has submitted as the basis for 
its application for his extradi- 
tion from Germany. 


sexually abused childhood 

R OSEMARY West’s step- I Davis, the mother of two chi 
daughter yesterday faced J drat, said she was told ths 


■ ■daughter yesterday faced 
her across the courtroom and 
accused her of a violent sex- 
ual JMuniW in ihp cellar of 25 
Cromwell Street, Gloucester, 
when she was a child of eight, 
writes Duncan Campbell 

She broke down in tears in 
the witness box of Winchester 
crown court as she spoke of 
the last times she had seen 
two of her sisters, both of 
whom Mrs West is accused of 

m n niftrin g 

In a soft West Country 
voice, Anne Marie Davis, 
aged 31, recounted years of 
abuse and degradation at the 
hands of her stepmother and 
her father, Frederick. Mrs 


Davis, the mother of two chil- 
dren, said she was told that 
"all loving parents" subjected 
their children to such treat- 
ment as she had experienced 
in the cellar. 

At 15 she had run away 
from home, but she had al- 
ways remembered to send a 
Mother's Day card to Mrs 
West 

Rosemary West pleads not 
guilty to the murder of 10 
young women awl girls. 

The jury will today visit 25 
Cromwell Street where the 
remains of nine of Mrs West's 
alleged 10 victims were found 
last year. 

FuU raport, paga 5 


DEREK COMPTON LEWIS 


Plaintiff |: 


\a 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


Defendant rj 


WRIT ENDORSED WITH STATEMENT OF CLAIM 




Main points of the writ 


□ Deficiencies in Lew- 

is’s performance were 
caused by the Home 
Secretary’s Hi g h level of 
involvement in day-to- 
day operational matters 
in contravention of the 
legal document setting 
np the Prison Service 
Agency. i 

□ Howard exerted “ex- 
treme and unjustified 
pressure” on Lewis to 
suspend immediately 
the Governor of Park- 
hurst and overruled 
Lewis’s objections. 

□ Lewis had to tell the 
Commons Home Affairs 
Select Committee that 
he had taken the deci- 
sion alone because he 
gave that evidence as a 
serving civil servant 
and had to ’‘give evi- 
dence on behalf of the 


minister to whom he 
was accountable and 
was subject to that min- 
ister’s instruction”. 

□ Howard summoned 
him to the Home Office 
“on average once a 
day” to discuss opera- 
tional matters. 

□ Despite assurances to 
the Commons on De- 
cember 19, 1995, Lewis 
Jailed to secure suffi- 
cient money promptly 
to pay for the necessary 1 
security improvements 
after the armed IRA 
breakout attempt at 
Whitemoor prison. 

□ Howard interfered 
with individual inter- 
nal disciplinary deci- 
sions taken by prison 
governors to make 
them more severe. 
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Off the rails in 
all directions 



Simon Hoggart 


D URING the early morn- 
ing' rush hour there 
was a points failure on 
the railway line 1 use into Lon- 
don. In the past, the minor 
repair would have been made 
by local staff at Barnes. Now, 
under the exciting new p r iv a- 
tisa ti on programme, repairs 
may be carried out only by 
Rail track personnel. 

The nearest Rail track depot 
Is in Feltham, Middlesex, nine 
miles away. The crew had to 
fight their way by road, 

through traffi c jama It l ff d e 

worse by the fact that they 
were not at the time, working 
on the railway. 

The result was that a minor 
Inconvenience for a few hun- 
dred people was turned into 
hours of delay for tens of 
thousands. 

Luckily this all happened 
on Tuesday. The lads from Fel- 
tham had done their job by 
yesterday morning, and I was 
able to reach the Commons in 
time to hear Sir George 
Young, the Transport Secre- 
tary, explain that all privatisa- 
tions had been unpopular just 
before they happened. 

No doubt, but the difference 
was that the gas, electricity 
and water kept coming. Even 
British Airways managed to 
keep the planes in the air. 

1 do feel sorry for Sir 
George. He is a thoroughly de- 
cent man who finds himself 
surrounded by dogmatists. 

He must know that privati- 
sation is almost certainly a di- 
saster. He must shiver with 
gruesome anticipation when 
he contemplates the horrors 
yet to come, many of which 
will be blamed on him, 

Michael Meacher. his 
Labour shadow, mentioned a 
few. He has had a series of 
leaks from appalled civil ser- 
vants and rail employees. One 
letter written by a senior Rail- 
trade officer points out that 
the software for the May 1996 
timetable is so far behind that 
it may never be printed. Every 
station used by more than one 


First night 


of the 25 new private service 
providers will need a 42-page 
leasing agreement and a sepa- 
rate "Station Access Condi- 
tions Document", around 196 
pages long, customised for 
each station and each service 
provider. There are some 2,500 
stations in Britain. 

For Mr Meacher this was a 
display of dazzling Ciceronian, 
rhetoric. He is the Gladstone 
of administrative affairs. Give 
htm a juicy bureaucratic 
cock-up and he is electrified, 
enraged. Ask him to give a 
rousing peroration making a 
more general point, and he 
tends to sound silly, as yester- 
day: "The sooner this absurd 
privatisation is swept into the 
dustbin of history, the better!’ 1 
he shouted, in a passage which 
would have sounded feeble at 
a school debating society. 

Sir George sounded pretty 
uneasy to me (though it may 
be that I merely want him to 
be uneasy on this topic, be- 
cause I respect him.) 

At one point he was asked 
what would happen if one of 
the new service providers 

didn’t meet the conditions 
they had agreed to. Sir George 
said, they would revert to the 
fr anfhiging ittnjrtw, 

“Oprah". 

Oprah! What a triumph for 
the Government, to persuade 
America’s highest paid TV 
entertainer to take on this 
tough job — the greatest coup 
since they got a TV executive 
to run the prison service. 

You’d make sure thatyou • 
kept your trains up to stan- 
dard if the alternative was to 
have the gigantic, be-gowned 
figure of Oprah Wmflny wob- 
ble towards you waving a 
microphone and threatening 
to confiscate your access 
rights. "Men who franchise 
railways and the women who 
stand by them.” 

Ah — a colleague tells me 
that while Sir George might 
have said “Oprah” what he 
meant was “Opraf’, the Office 
of Passenger Rail Franchis- 
ing. 

Mr Meacher also pointed 
out that Sir George and his 
deputy, John Watts, have cre- 
ated a remarkable first. They 
are both on the chicken run, 
competing against each other 
for the same safe seat of Maid- 
enhead. 

It may never happen. If they 
both use the new Halftrack 
timetable, chances are their • 
trains wifi crash and neither 
wifi get there at all 


Broadly speaking 
real Shakespeare 


Robin Thornber 


Antony And Cleopatra 

Warwick/Halifax 

F ROM the very first line 
of Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, the language and 
rhythm of Shakespeare's Eliz- 
abethan English supports the 
hypothesis on which Barrie 
Rutter’s Northern Broadsides 
company is based: that north- 
ern dialect is closer to the vig- 
our and vitality of the original 
than the more refined, silky 
tones of received 
pronunciation. 

When Rutter started his 
proudly provincial, shoe- 
string touring set-up three 
years ago with a Yorkshire 
Richard IQ, it raised the ques- 
tion of whether his dialect ap- 
proach was a one-off gimmi c k . 
He is now established, with 
The Merry Wives, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream and the po- 
etry of Tony Harrison and 
Blake Morrison — a whole 
new style of work which has 
won international acclaim. 

His style is characterised by 
a robust scorn for lavish trap^ 
pings and a firm emphasis on 
actorly skills bringing clarity 
and life to the text 
His new production, which 
returns next week to the spar- 
tan Viaduct Theatre in a con- 
verted corner of the car park 
at the Dean Clough complex In 
Halifax, where it started its 
tour, enacts the naval battle of 
Actium with nothing more 
than insistent percussion on 
recycled olldrums. 

Each venue presents differ- 
ent challenges; the Viaduct's 
traverse acting area, for 
Instance, is disrupted by two 
steel columns supporting the 
splendid art galleries upstairs. 
This han dica p is turned to ad- 
vantage by incorporating the 
pillars into the action. 


The costumes, designed by * 
Jessica WorraH, are almost 
street dress with enhanced 
colours — warm plum and or- 
ange casuals for the lascivious 
Egyptian court, sober blue 
suits andgifeteforthe 
Romans. 

Rutter goes into battle in the 
Herculean lion skin he wore 
as Commodus in The Kaisers 
OfCamuntumin Austria this . 
summer, a neat conceit as the 
historical Antony is said to 
have claimed descent from 
Hercules. 

The pairing of Rotter's An- 
tony with Ishia Bennison's 
Cleopatra is heaven-sent cast- 
ing. For all her tawny, tempes- 
tuous intemperance and his 
brazen braggadocio, they still 
suggest a flawed, frilling cou- 
ple past their passionate best 
but desperately inflating their 
own and each other’s egos and 
di gnify ing as world domina- 
tion what is really no more 
than glorified gangsterism. 

While the bluff soldier 
bungles his Roman death into 
farce, Cleopatra plays the 
poser with supreme style to 
the end, when the Romans 
burst through the wall of her 
monument in an SAS-style 
raid intended to prevent her 
suicide. 

There's more spot-on cast- 
ing, with Dave Hill prowling 
the stage as the droll cynic 
Enobarbus and Andrew 
Cryer’s Octavius Caesar, 
played as a chill managerial 
type. 

This is yet another demon- 
stration that Northern Broad- 
sides can bring Shakespeare * 
to life as gripping, accessible 
theatre for today simply by 
making the words sing. 


At Warwick Arte Centra raitl 
Saturday and at Haflfax 
Viaduct Theatre from 241 to 
28 October (tour dataBs 
01422 869704) 


Second-choice Charles Moore moves from Sunday Telegraph after weeks of intrigue and a day of farce 

Telegraph picks Major sceptic 


Joanna Cokra 
and Andrew Cuff 


C HARLES Moore 
emerged victorious 
in the battle for the 
editorship of the 
Dally Telegraph 
last night after three weeks of 
plotting and anguish. 

He settles into the editor's 
chair in the knowledge he 
was second choice, after Paul 
Dacre, editor of the Dally 
Mail, turned it down. 

The news is likely to alarm 
the Prime Minster because 
Mr Moore, editor of the Sun- 
day Telegraph for 2 ‘A years, 
has been a consistent right- 
wing opponent of the 
Government 

Mr Moore's move provoked 
a chain reaction within the 
Telegraph group with Domi- 
nic Lawson, editor of the 
Spectator, appointed to take 
over as editor of the Sunday 
Telegraph next Tuesday. A 
new editor ctf the Spectator is 
expected to be announced 
today. 

The chang es mean the three 
leading Conservative papers 
— the two Telegraphs and the 
Daily Mall — will be edited 
by Major sceptics. 

Under- Max Hastings, the 
Daily Telegraph broadly sup- 
ported one-nation Conserva- 
tism. Although two of the 
paper’s leading columnists 
backed John Redwood in the 
summer leadership election, 
Mr Hastings demanded they 
eat humble pie on the opinion 
pages after Mr Major won. 

But Conrad Black, the Tele- 
graph's Canadian proprietor, 
has long wanted to move the 
paper further to the right 
Both he and his wife Barbara 
Amiel, a former Sunday 
Times columnist, felt it 
should be less reactive and 
appeal directly to readers by 
trying to set its own agenda. 


The Tory Triumvirate 





0 Charles Moors 

Aged 38, editor of Sunday Telegraph since 1992. 

Eda ratios: Eton. Cambridge; Politics: High-minded right: 
winger Joe ma lam: Fogyisti, favouring comment to 
scoops; Character Known as Lord Snooty; Appearance: 
Poor man's Darcy. 

0 The DaBy Teleg ra ph 

Circulation: 1 .062,992; Image: used to bB the Toiygraph, 
now nicknamed the Heliograph because of appy Daily 
Mall -style features; Morale: Sapped by internal warfare 
between Max Hastings and hard right clique. 


9 Dominie Lawson 

Aged 38, editor of Spectator since 1 990; Education: Eton. 
Westminster, Oxford; Politics: Free marketeer 
Journal ism: Eye for a scoop, natural tabloid man; 
Character Snob, appointed Princess Di as godmother to 
his daughter; Appearance: Son of the father. 

♦ The Sunday Telegraph 

Circulation: 672,172; Image: 'Seriously enjoyable' 
according to ad campaign, home of fogyfsh attitudes to 
detractors; Morale: Buoyant despite launch of new 
seriously dull magazine. 


0 Paul Be e n e 

Aged 46. editor of Daily Mail since 1992; Education: 
University College School, Leeds; Politics: Gung-ho. SAS- 
leaning Tory; Journalism: News hungry mid-market 
supremo; Character No-nonsense newspaper-aholic: 
Appearance: Not to be seen on TV. 

0 Baity Mail 

Circulation: 1,866.197; Image: Not the Daily Express: 
Morale: Journalists too cowed under the newsdrak cosh 
to have a view. 


thus following the crusading 
example of the Dally Mall 
which has recently pursued 
topics such as single mothers 
and Europe. 

The delay in announcing 
Mr Moore's appointment 
reflected badly upon Mr 
Black’s proprietorial skills. 
Last night's bland official 
statement concealed a 
remarkable period of behind 
the scenes haggling and 
horse-trading. It churned Mr 
Moore, aged 38, bad been 
“conspicuously successful” in 
his previous roles as deputy 
editor of file Telegraph and as 
editor of the Spectator: “We 
are confident that he Is 
uniquely qualified to lead the 
Daily Telegraph to even 
greater heights of market 
leadership than g already 
enjoys.” 


Mr Black was wrong-footed 
by last month’s resignation of 
Mr Hastings after 10 years at 
the helm, to take up a lucra- 
tive contract editing the 
London Evening Standard. 

After a successful run at 
the Sunday paper, Mr Moore 
appeared to be the obvious 
successor. But after an Initial 
delay, it emerged Mr Black 
was confused about what he 
should do. 

He bad several informal 
discussions with Andrew 
Nell, former editor of the Sun- 
day Times who is now pursu- 
ing a broadcasting career and 
writing his memoirs, but de- 
spite rumours to the con- 
trary, tiie contacts proved 
inconclusive. 

He then pursued Paul 
Dacre. the much -admired 
power behind the Daily Mail, 


one of the Telegraph's main 
j-nrgptfctt in the circulation war. 
who initially seemed 
enthusiastic. 

But after 10 days of negotia- 
tions, Mr Dacre decided 
against leaving Associated 
Newspapers, whose propri- 
etor Lord Rothermere has an 
expansive chequebook. It was 
rumoured he had extracted a 
salary of £750,000 to stay, 
while Mr Moore is likely to 
earn about a third of that 

Mr Black was said to be fu- 
rious, and felt that he had 
been strung along — but there 
was a precedent Rupert Mur- 
doch encountered a wtmiiar 
resistance when he tried to 
headhunt Mr Dacre to edit the 
Times three years ago. After 
appearing keen, Mr Dacre, 
then editor of the Standard, 
withdrew his Interest, using 


the offer to secure the editor- 
ship of the Daily Mail instead. 

Mr Black was also said to 
have toyed with the idea of 
Dominic Lawson, but was 
persuaded against it because 
of his lack of hands-on news- 
paper experience. 

When the summons to see 
the proprietor eventually 
came yesterday, Mr Moore 
was thwarted by a fire alarm 
which immobilised the lifts 
and saw him stranded on the 
14th floor of the Telegraph’s 
Canary Wharf headquarters, 
with no apparent means of 
getting to Mr Black's office on 
the 16th. 

Mr Moore later went off to 
lunch at the Savoy with Doug- 
las Hurd, where he promptly 
bumped into Sir David 
En glish, chairman of Associ- 
ated, and the man responsible 


for persuading Mr Dacre not 
to leave. 

Mr Moore is reported to 
have said: “You’re a demon 
figure at the Telegraph. I 
don't think I should be seen 
with you." Sir David retorted: 
'1 hope anything I’ve done is 
for your benefit" 

“Well if It is.” Mr Moore 
replied, “I haven't heard any- 
thing about it" But he obvi- 
ously had: he called staff 
together at 455pm to an- 
nounce he was moving. 

His mam task wifi be to 
keep the Telegraph's circula- 
tion above the psychological 
1 million mark. 

'Hie new editor of the Spec- 
tator is expected to be either 
Simon Heffer, deputy editor 
of the Telegraph, or Frank 
Johnson, deputy editor of the 
Sunday. 


Court frees East Germany’s ‘perfect spy 1 

four-yearly 
school checks 


Donald MacLeod 
Education Correspondent 


M inisters are on the 

point of abandoning one 
of their key education 
reforms — four-yearly inspec- 
tions for all schools — In the 
light at the £286 million cost 
The proposal comes as the 
Office for Standards in Educa- 
tion (Qfeted) is struggling to 
keep its programme of pri- 
mary school inspections on 
schedule. 

Robin Squire, the Schools 
Minister, yesterday revealed 
the Government wanted to 
focus on problem schools, 
with “light touch" monitor- 
ing of the rest, after the first 
round of inspections in 
England. . 

Headteachers welcomed tile 
U-turn but urged the minister 
to go f urth er and let schools 
be responsible for their own 
quality with external inspec- 
tions every 10 years unless 
there were problems. 

Mr Squire told a Secondary 
Heads' Association confer- 
ence that regular independent 
inspection was the Govern- 
ment’s main quality assur- 
ance mechanism and was 
here to stay. 

But, he added, “on the 
grounds of cost and common 
sense” ministers were look- 
ing at new arrangements. 
“We are now beginning to 
think about the longer-term 
fixture of the system beyond 
the first four-year cycle. 

“We want .to consid e r the 
fall range of options to secure 
the most cost effective system 
possible. Options would in- 
clude focusing Inspections on 
weaker schools, with more 
successful schools inspected 
at longer intervals; and hav- 
ing in-depth or shorter in- 
spections, depending on the 
schooL” 

The secondary schools in- 
spection programme is due to 
be completed in April 1997 
and competition between reg- 
istered Inspectors for con- 
tracts has cut the average 
price from £24.000 to £17,700. 

But primary inspections 
proved less attractive. Only 
2,300 of the 19J71 primary 
and nursery schools were 
covered in the first year of the 
programme, prompting Ofet- 
ed to recruit more than 300 
headteachers and deputies as 
additional inspectors. 

Ofeted put the cost of in- 
specting all 24293 schools in 
England at £286 million. 



IPH Espionage for 
tell former state 
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Wolf on the loose . . . Markus Wolf, East Germany's ex-spym aster, is released on appeal 


■an Traynor hi Bonn 


ARBUS Wolf, fabled 
cold warrior and east 
German spymaster, is 
likely to be heading for a com- 
fortable retirement after Ger- 
many’s federal court cf Jus- 
tice yesterday quashed a six- 
year jail sentence meted out 
to him almost two years ago 
for high treason. 

Germany’s highest appeals 
court annulled the conviction 
and ordered a retrial 
following a supreme court 
ruling earlier this year that 
former East German spies 
could not be tried for espio- 
nage unless operating outside 
former East Germany. 

Mr Wolf, aged 72. generally 
believed to be one of the most 
outstanding practitioners of 
cloak and dagger arts and 
reportedly the model for John 
Le Carry’s Karla (although Le 
Carrt denied this), has been 
at liberty since being sen- 
tenced, pending appeal 

He may be tried on lesser 
charges of bribery or kidnap- 
ping or because he is known 
to have travelled beyond the 
Soviet bloc during his 33 
years at tbe head of “The En- 
lightenment”. former East 
Germany’s foreign intelli- 
gence service. 

Mr Wolfs long career run- 
ning hundreds of agents in 
the West sowed havoc. He 
planted “rameo" agents In 
Bonn government offices to 


seduce secretaries and gain 
access to inside information. 
His chief coup was to plant an 
East German spy as an aide to 
the West German chancellor. 
Willy Brandt, which led to 
Brandt’s fall when it was 
revealed in 1974. He had 
agents Inside then West Ger- 
many’s intelligence service 
and a senior West German 
official working at Nato head- 
quartos in Belgium operated 
on orders from Mr Wolf. 

Articulate, urbane and a 
popular talk-show performer 
in Germany, Mr Wolf lives 
modestly in east Berlin after 
retiring as spymaster in 1986. 
One of the first acts of the 
German authorities at unifi- 
cation in 1990 was to issue an 
arrest warrant for Mr Wolf. 
He had absconded to Moscow. 
But in 1991 he showed up in 
Austria seeking refuge and 
was extradited to Germany. 

The 1993 trial hi g hli ghted 
the controversial Issues in- 
volved in seeking retrospec- 
tive justice in reunited Ger- 
many for alleged crimes 
committed under commu- 
nism. At bis treason trial Mr 
Wolf sarcastically asked: 
“What country am I supposed 
to have betrayed." 

The supreme court ruling 
earlier this year effectively 
vindicated that point of view, 
deciding East German spies 
could not be tried for serving 
the country and the system 
where they lived. 

Although over the past de- 
cade Mr Wolf has cultivated 
an i m age as a liberal commu- 
nist keen to reform amd hu- 
manise the 'regime in East 
Germany, he rose to the top of 
the spy service at the height 
cf Stalinism in the early 1950s. 


Scales of justice are loaded against me, protests 36 stone defendant 


Ian Katz In New York 


I N HEALTH-OBSESSED 
1990s America, the penalties 
for nutritional incorrectness 
are frequently severe. But tew 
have paid as dearly for their 
dietary indiscretions as 
Arthur YounMn. 

Yonnkin, the 45-year-old ex- 
owner of a Wichita slimming 
salon, weighs 5051b (36 
stones). He was last week sen- 
tenced to 93 days in jail. His 
crime: telling to heed a judge's 
order that he lose a "substan- 
tial” amount of weight 
Younkin’s fate has trig- 
gered a heated debate about 
the rights of courts to inter- 
fere In personal matters such 


as the diets of defendants, 
with allegations of “fettism” 
being levelled at a judge who 
confesses to struggling with a 
weight problem of his own. 

‘Tve maintained all along 
that the weight loss condi- 
tions were unconstitutional,” 
Mark Manna, a public de- 
fender representing Yonnkin, 
told the Guardian. 'The judge 
sent tills man to prison solely 
because he ate potato chips 
and drank soda pop.” 

The subject of Younkin’s 
weight first became a matter 
of judicial, concern after he 
admitted going on an 311,000 
(£7,000) spree with somebody 
else’s cheque-book. 

Judge dark V. Owens n 
placed him on probation and 


ordered him to refund the 
stolen money, but Younktn 
tell behind with the restitu- 
tion payments because he 
could not keep a job. 

He was sacked from Moe’s 
Sub Shop, a Wichita sand- 
wich bar, after a customer 
complained to local health au- 
thorities that he was sweating 
onto the food despite wearing 
a headband and bringing two 
T-shirts to work. 

Summoned once more be- 
fore Judge Owens, Yonnkin 
claimed that his weight pre- 
vented him from getting a job. 
Instead of lifting the restitu- 
tion order, however, the judge 
sent him to a halfway house, 
where he was limited to a diet 
of 1,200 calories a day. After 


he shed nr jra fhan 50 lb. 
Judge Owens ordered his 
release on condition that he 
continue to lose weight. 

But the judge repeatedly 
received phone calls from 
local people who had spied 

Yoon kin tucking into buffet 
dinners or cream-filled 
cookies. 

Last Friday, Judge Owens, 
who once weighed in himself 
at 230 lb (16 stones), sentenced 
Yonnkin to a three-month 
prison term for failin g to obey 
his slimming order. 

Younkin, who turned down 
an offer from a New Jersey 
freak show to settle his resti- 
tution debts in exchange for 
his services, says he has been 
the victim of discrimination. 


“There’s no justic 
world for heavy pe 
wife, Sandi, told 
Street Jou rnal. 

In Washington sts 
while. Mitchell Ru 
his own weight pro 
save his life. La wye 
409 lb (29 stone) 
murderer last year : 
in having a death $e 
aside because they s 
ing such a heavy n 
cause decapitatim 
would constitute c 
unusual punishmei 
by the US Constltutl 

Last month prose* 
pealed, arguing t 
could execute R 
inanely. No decisli 
pected for several mi 


VERY EARLY MUSIC. 


NOW RADIO 3 STARTS THE DAY ONE HOUR EARLIER. JOIN ANDREW McGREGOR AND THE ON AIR TEAM FROM 6AM. MONDAY TO FRIDAY. 











On the nose . . . the crowd at Ain tree pats Red Rom during the 1978 Grand National 
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1973: Red Ruin’s first National win, with Brian Fletcher 1 974: Beat L'Escargot for his second win with Fletcher up 1 977: Third National win, aged 12, with Tommy Stack 

Red Rum, the punters’ favourite, is buried at Aintree 


I NDUSTRY and retailers 
joined forces last night to 
urge the Chancellor to cut 

interest rates and taxes 
after the latest snapshot of the 
high street showed activity at 
its weakest since the reces- 
sion three years ago. 

Ignoring news of the 25th 
consecutive fall in Britain's 
jobless total, employers said 
the weakness of consumer 
spending increased the need 
for cheaper borrowing. 

According to the Central 
Statistical Office, sales vol- 
umes in shops remained un- 
changed fold - month, dashing 
hopes that there would be a 
marked recovery from the de- 
pressed level caused by the 
August heatwave. 

Over the three mouths to 
September sales were down 
by 0 J per cent and were only 
0.3 per cent up on a year ear- 
lier. The CSO said the annual 
growth rate was the weakest 
since May 1992, the month 
after the last general election. 

Only supermarkets showed 
any sales growth in the three 
months to September, while 
smaller shops generally bore 
the brunt of the reluctance of 
consumers to spend. 

James May, director-gen- 
eral of the British Retail Con- 
sortium. said: “These figures 
confirm that there is an eco- 
nomic case for tax cuts in file 
forthcoming Budget as well as 
a political one. 

“After two years of tax 
rises, file time has come for 
the Chancellor to ease the tax 
burden on consumers. 
Retailers will be looking for 
some action on this front in 
next month’s Budget" 

Charles Golden, chairman 
and managin g director of CUT 
company Vau xhall. called on 
the Government to restore 


consumer confidence as soon 

as possible. Speaking at xhe 
London Motor Show, he said 
cuts In Interest rates or taxes 
would help restore confi- 
dence. Car sales, which are 
not included in the retail 
sales figures, have been flat 
this autumn despite the intro- 
duction of the new N registra- 
tion models. 

Mr Golden also called on 
Chancellor Kenneth Clarke to 
adopt measures to boost the 
manufacturing economy in 
the long term. Including 
allowances for investment 
and job creation. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Insti- 
tution of Chartered Survey- 
ors, said the construction in- 
dustry had suffered a 2 per 
cent fall in workload in the 
three months to September, 
and confidence among firms 
was "very low”. 

Richard Houghton, con- 
struction industry spokesman 
for the RJCS, urged the Chan- 
cellor to avoid big Budget 
cuts in public capital spend- 
ing. saying: “The industry ts 
caught in a p inter movement 
between the slowing private 
sector and cuts or delays in 
public sector work.'* 

The Institute of Directors 
said the retail sales figures 
showed there was little con- 
sumer confidence and called 
on the Government to con- 
sider a cut in interest rates if 
economic growth continued 
to weaken and inflationary 
pressure remained modest 

Adair Turner, director-gen- 
eral of the Confederation of 
British Industry, said the 
next move in rates should be 
down. But he added that the 
CBI was not yet calling for a 
reduction because it was un- 
clear whether lower rates 
could be sustained. 

A cut at this stage might 
! have to be quickly reversed 
which would undermine eco- 
nomic stability, he said. 


The treble National winner with the star 
personality has died, aged 30, in his stable 


John Duncan 
Sport Correspondent 

R ED RDM. the most 
famous and best loved 
racehorse of the past 
20 years, died yesterday at 
8am and with him were 
buried some of the most 
magical moments in the 
history of the Grand 
National. 

Aged 30, the equivalent of 
100 human years. Red Rum 
won the famous race in 
1973. 1974 and 1977. He was 
laid to rest yesterday at 
Aintree's winning post, 
where he brought happi- 
ness to millions of punters 
and misery to a pleasingly 


! large . number of 
bookmakers. 

He was put down by his 
longstanding vet, John 
Burgess, when . he was dis- 
covered to be seriously ill 
with circulatory problems. 

"For a short time Red 
Rum had not been him- 
self,” said Burgess. "This 
morning I was called to his 
stable and found him in a 
distressed state, obviously 
very weak. It was' decided 
immediately to put him to 
sleep in his own box at 
Cholmondeley stables.’ * 1 
By his side was his 
trainer for 23 years, Donald 
"Ginger” McCain, the used 
car salesman from Chesh- 
ire who was sent out by oc- 


togenarian owner Noel le 
Mare to buy a Grand 
National challenger. In 
August 1972 • McCain 
bought Red Rum at Doncas- 
ter sales for 6,000 guineas 
and brought him home to 
his car lot in Birkdale, 
Merseyside — the stables 
were round the hack. 

In his first run out. Red 
Rum — named after his 
parents Mared and Quorum ' 
— pulled up lame and 
McCain discovered that the 
horse had previously suf- 
fered from pedal ostitis, a 
dread foot disease. How- 
ever. after one dip in the 
sea at Southport file horse 
recovered. 

Red Rum won 24 of the 
100 races he started, but ft 
was those five races over 
Aintree’s perilous 30 fences 
, that brought him to the 
nation’s heart. “The old lad 


has had a wonderful life 
and been a marvellous 
friend.” said McCain. 

His first victory, ridden 
by Brian Fletcher, featured 
one of the Grand National’s 
most dramatic finishes 
when the gelding caught 
the exhausted joint favour- 
ite, Crisp, in the fina^ 
strides to win by three- 
quarters of a length in re- 
cordtime. 

He won again with 
Fletcher the following year, 
beating L'Escargot came 
second to the same horse in 
1976; and was runner up to 
Rag Trade in 1976. In 1977, 
when he was 12, he 
returned to the winner’s 
enclosure, ridden by 
Tommy Stack. Red Rum 
retired from racing in 1978 
with £114.371 in first prize, 
money, a record then. 

Lester Piggott who rode 


Red Rum in the horse’s 
early fiat races, said: "He 
was a racing institution 
and stayed in our yard on 
more, than one occasion 
when he was down to open 
betting shops. Its a very 
sad loss.” 

• Red Rum’s reputation 
was built on a sense that he 
'was more intelligent than 
his peers. He was a con- 
tender for file BBC’s Sports 
Personality of the Year in 
1977 and was the only 
horse to switch on the 
Blackpool illuminations. 
“He was a horse with a big 


ego. he liked the fuss and 
the hype and all that,” said 
McCain. “He had so much 
confidence you could take 
him where you could not 
take other horses, places 
like buildings, hotels, up 
ramps, up lifts.” 

The gusto with with 
which he embarked on a 
new .career- as an- opener of 
supermarkets, pubs and 
betting shops after 1978 
confirmed that this ;was in- 
deed a horse apart. 

Le ade r com m e nt , page 
8$Frank Keating, page 16 


Prisons chief ‘pressured’ 
over Parkhurst sacking 


Continued from page 1 
firm bis subsequent state- 
ments. Tory members made it 
plain they would not wish to 
rake ovgr the matter at this 
stage-’ -' 

A Home Office statement 
last night insisted Mr Howard 
would emphasise he had 
acted entirely within the 
framework document sever- 
ing his relationship with the 
Prison Service Agency. 


It implied that Mr Lewis's 
writ for compensation was 
unnecessary, as teat was al- 
ready a matter for negotiaton, 
and claimed that the confi- 
dential correspondence -only 
served to demonstrate that he 
had been given ample oppor- 
tunity to present his 
response. 

But last n ight Mr Straw In- 
sisted that Mr Howard’s posi- 
tion was untenable. 


Britain snubs Nobel peace man 


When it comes to 

I have the J K/UKCtf fji prehistoric man 


Edward Pilklngtam 

J OSEPH Rothlat, the Brit- 
ish scientist and anti-nu- 
clear campaigner 
awarded the Nobel peace 
prize last Friday, has been 
showered with congratula- 
tions from around the world. 
But one laudatory message 
has been conspicuous by its 
absence — that from his own 
government. 

Professor Rotblat’s family 
said yesterday that they were 
"livid” at the loud silence em- 
anating from Downing Street 
over the first peace prize to be 
awarded to a British citizen 
for nearly 20 years. 

“I feel utterly indignant 


After all. to congratulate a 
British citizen who has won 
such an honour is just good 
manners," said his niece, Ha- 
lma Sand. 

Over tee weekend, the sci- 
entist — who shared tee Si 
I million (£635,000) prize with 
Pogwash, the coalition of sci- 
entists opposed to nuclear 
| weapons which he heads — 
has received letters of felicita- 

I tion from the governments of 
Germany, Sweden and Japan. 
Lech Walesa, the president of 
Poland, wrote a personal note 
in which he congratulated tee 
Polish-born physicist “with 
my whole heart". 

Even France, which has 
been censured by Prof Rothlat 
and the Nobel committee in 


Oslo for resuming nuclear 
tests, issued a congratulatory 
statement through its foreign 
ministry. 

Dawning Street yesterday 
attempted to pass the buck. 
“It wouldn’t necessarily be 
tee Prime Minister who deals 
with cases like this. Try 
Buckingham Palace,” a 
I spokesman said. 

But Buckingham Palace 
said there was no tradition 
for Nobel prize winners to be 
lauded by the Queen and that 
it was “more likely to be gov- 
ernment business". 

Prctf Rothlat, who .moved to 
Liverpool in 1939 and took 
British nationality after the 
war, confirmed he had heard 
nothing. "Complete silence. 


Maybe the Government thinics 
I'm a unilateralist when to feet 
I'm committed to multilateral 
disarmament, as they are.” 

He added: Tm not upset so 
mach as disappointed. After 
all I have spent most of my 
life in Britain, and much of 
my scientific and peace work 
was conducted here." 

Mrs Sand referred to news- 
paper reports, before the 
award was announced, tout- 
ing the Prime Mmi<t**r as 
likely to take the prize, for his 
role to tee Irish talks. “This 
is a shabby display of pique. 
Okay, John Major lost, but 
you’d expect the head of tee 
British government to rise 
above 1L That’s En glish fair 
play, isn't it?" 
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D’Oyly Carte may have to sing for its supper in Newcastle 


Pavid Ward 

Poor wandering one! 
Though thou hast surely 
strayed. 

Take heart of grace, 

Thy steps retrace, 
poor wandering one. 

— The Pirates of Penzance 

T HE D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, custodian of 
the operas of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. has already wandered 
from London’s Savoy Theatre 
into oblivion and then to 
Birmingham. 

Now it may stray to New- 
castle upon Tyne, prompting 
suggestions of a name change 
to Geordie and Sullivan. 

If the move goes ahead, the 


company would settle at the 
Tyne Theatre, which itself 
wandered from famous musi- 
cals to mucky films and back 
again via extensive restora- 
tion and a disastrous fire.. 

The shift to tee North-east 
would mark another coup for 
a region which had brought a 
shopping city to Gateshead, 
Nissan to Washington, a Bra- 
zilian soccer star to Middles- 
brough and Newcastle United 
to the top of the Premier 
league. 

The D'Oyly Carte. team has 
been based at the Alexandra 
Theatre in Birmingham since 
1990 and receives a grant of 
£102,000 from the city, pins 
free office accommodation 
and rehearsal space. But its 
contract expires in December 


and there are fears that hard- 
pushed Birmingham may 
have to trim its arts budget. . 

A Bi rmingham spok esman 

said the city council was ne- 
gotiating with all the arts 
organisations which it 
funded, including D’Oyly 
Carte. “As part of the budget 
process, the city has to look 
carefully at resources avail- 
able and how they should be 

allocated.” 

The company wants to stay 
in Birmingham, but has been 
approached by the Tyne 
Theatre's managem ent. Ex- 
ploratory talks were de- 
scribed yesterday as being at 
a very early stage. 

D'Oyly Carte chairman Sir 
Michael Bishop said: “We are 
very well aware of Birming- 


ham’s budgetary constraints 
but I am very hopeful that we 
will be able to be offered a 
renewal of the contract for 
the opera company — al- 
though it may mean that we 
have to seek a reduced grant 
rather than an increased one 
which we need to keep the 
company in top condition.” 

Richard D'Oyly Carte 
founded the company to pro- 
duce tee Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertory and made a fortune. 
It died in 1982 in tee face of 
competition, was reborn in 
adventurous style in 1988 and 
had a particular success with 
Offenbach's Orpheus in the 
Underworld. 

A decision on any move is 
not expected until the end of 
tee year. 
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The jabber of a dozen different languages, bevies of mega models, 
enough camera creprs to make the O' J Simpson trial look like 
small time news, and a 2,000-strong audience in static shock 
from the rasp of black Prada nylon on black Prada nylon, have 
made the sport of frock-watching even more frantic than usual. 
Sally Brampton at the Paris catwalks 
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Scratchcards grafted on to poppy day 


Sarah Bpsetey 


T HE red poppy that 
sprouts from many a 
buttonhole In Novem- 
ber is to be supple- 
mented. the Royal British Le- 
gion announced yesterday, by 
a “more contemporary’ form 
of fund-raising. Enter Poppy 
Day jackpot scratchcards. 

If the image Is a tad more 
lov brow, the Legion hopes 
the takings will be high. It is 
offering the biggest jackpot 
prize so far. of £100,000, which 
is double that handed out by 
the market leaders, Camelot, I 
on their Instants cards. 

‘It is a more contemporary , 
method of fund-raising and 
one which the general public 
do relate to quite well in this 
day and age," said Val Cooper 
of the Legion. “Our image has 
been that of perhaps not mov- 
ing with the times, that we 
just look after first and 
second world war victims. 
That is not the case.” 

It is the increasing needs of 
young as well as older ex-ser- 
vicemen that are to blame for 
the Legion's cash shortfall. 
Last year, money raised from 
poppy sales, an astonishing 
£15.2 million, was not enough. 
The Legion finds it Is having 
to supplement more and more 
pensions — not just for yes- 
terday’s heroes, but also for 
those who have left the ser- 



vices because of cutbacks, for 
whom they also fund resettle- 
ment training. 

The leap into the booming 
scratchcard market may dis- 
may some supporters, but 
Colonel Bobby Hans comb, as- 
sistant secretary of the Le- 
gion, dismissed suggestions 
that they would be profiting 
by encouraging gambling. 

"I think we reflect the 
broad view of the population. 
It is a pretty modest amount 
of gambling and some of it 


ANTHKA Turner (left) hit 
the jackpot yesterday when 
she announced her depar- 
ture from the BBC’s 
National Lottery show to 
fa ire up a ft ,*> million deal 
with ITV, writes Andrew Cuff. 

The two-year contract, 
combined with her salary of 
£600,000 over two years at 
the breakfast station 
GMTV, makes the 35-year- 
old former Blue Peter pre- 
senter one of the highest 
paid women on British 
television. 

Carlton UK Television 
has signed her to make a 
new prime time show. All 
You Need Is Love, another 
un disclosed series and one- 
off specials. 

Ms Turner will leave 
B BCl’s National Lottery 
Live on April 37 after front- 
ing 75 weekly draws. 


isn’t a gamble — you know 
that 20 per cent goes to the 
Legion. The rest of it Is a bit 
of a flutter,” he said. 

The Legion hopes to sell 4 
million cards by the end of 
this year, which could swell 
its coffers by £800,000. It will 
be the first card to display a 
single charity’s name and 
symbol — the poppy — so 
prominently. 

Four jackpot prizes stand to 
be won. as well as smaller 
prizes from £1 to £1,000. 


From Camelot itself to cancer 
charities, everyone is itching to 
scratch, as Sarah Boseley found 

E VEN. Camelot. the | ties as welL At least 20 per 
National Lottery organ Is- cent but also any additional 


^National Lottery organis- 
ers. admi t scratchcards had a 
tacky Imag e once — but they 
say nobody is sneering now. 

Their research suggests 
half the adult population has 
tried their market leader, In- 
stants. and 20 per cent spend 
£2 a week on them. 

When Camelot launched In- 
stants in March, same 50 mil- 
lion scratchcards were being 
sold each year. Within seven 
months. Instants passed one 
billion, prompting alarm that 
gambling fever was sweeping 
the nation. 

But with scratchcards 
being spawned as fast as they 
can be printed, charities — 
once fearful their own scratch 
games would be lost in the 
rush to buy Instants — have 
realised the market Is explod- 
ing and there seems to be 
room for all 

The second biggest scratch- 
card players are UK Charity 
Lotteries Ltd, who have been 
at It since 1991. They are 
wholly owned by Rehab, a 
charity specialising in voca- 
tional training for the dis- 
abled. although they donate 
funds raised to other chari- 1 


ties as welL At least 20 per 
cent but also any additional 
profits, go to charity. 

Under their brand name 
Lukcy Lotto they have two 
games on sale, called Instan t 
Dream and Winners, with a 
£5,000 jackpot 

To their astonishment and 
delight sales have increased 
four- or five-fold to about 1.2 
millioh cards a week since 
Camelot spent millions adver- 
tising and promoting 
scratchcards. 

However, Li tile woods will 
be keen to overtake them 
with their scratchcards 
launched a few weeks ago to 
boost their pools business. 
They have blamed the 
National Lottery for a 20 per 
cent drop in business, caus- 
ing them to cut 1,000 jobs. 

Their Instant Win scratch- 
cards offer a top prize of 
£50,000, and promise to donate 
24p from every £1 ticket to the 
specific charity named on the 
card. Learning from the run- 
away success of Instants, they 
are spending £35 million on 
advertising and promotion. 

Meanwhile Tenovus, a 
Welsh cancer charity which 1 
used to sell scratchcards i 


through a supermarket chain, 
has just relaunched and is set 
to be another major player. 

Then there is Scratch-n- 
Win, whose chairman is Lord 
Benjamin Mancroft who pi- 
loted the flmgnriTnpnt: through 
the Lords to let charity games 
expand on the arrival of the 
National Lottery. Scratch-n- 
Win has cards for individual 
charities, and has four games 
running now — - for the Rain- 
bow Trust (Winning Streak), 
the Addiction Recovery Foun- 
dation (Great Girl, sold at 
Arsenal football stadium), the 
Drug and Alcoholic Founda- 
tion (Scratcfa-n-Win), and the 
Chemical Dependency Centre 
(Cash Roulette). 

As chairman of the Drug 
and Alcoholic Foundation, 
however. Lord Mancroft 
rejects the idea that scratch- 
cards are dangerously addic- 
tive. "It is relatively unlikely 
to happen," he said. “One of 
the problems we have both 
with gambling and drugs In 1 
this country Is the puritan ism ( 
of old, low church repres- 
sionlsts. hi a liberal, caring 
society, you do not repress 
things. Repression makes it 
worse. It is like drugs — we 
need legalisation and control j 
through licensing.” 

Scratchcards are also used 
as inducements to buy news- 
papers, and football chibs and 
other social organisations 
also offer them to members. 
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Sea burial 
ruled out for 
Brent Spar 


iS 


Celia Weston 


S HELL yesterday 

sought to close the 
Brent Spar contro- 
versy when it ac- 
knowledged that political 
pressures ruled out dumping 
the disused oil storage rig at 
sea. 

The company’s assurance 
that it would consider dis- 
posal on land came despite 
the publication of a report, 
commissioned by the com- 
pany, which repudiated many 
Greenpeace claims and con- 
firmed many of the compa- 
ny’s figures on the amount of 
waste remaining on the rig. 

Last night the Government 
again stepped into the debate, 
announ cing a scientific in- 
quiry into the evidence on 
deep sea disposal of the 14500- 
tonne relic. The international 
group of scientists under the 
auspices of the Natural Envi- 
ronment Research Council 
will also be expected to com- 
ment on any new plans for 
disposal which Shell might 
put forward. 

The inventory of wastes on 
Brent Spar, carried out for 
Shell by Norwegian environ- 
mental consultants Det 
Norske Veritas, concluded 
that Greenpeace had “grossly 
overestimated” foe amount of 
oil left on board. The two- 
month, £200,000 survey esti- 
mated that between 75 tonnes 
and 100 tonnes of oil 
remained compared with 
Greenpeace’s figure of 5.000 
tonnes. 

The error, which the envi- 
ronmental pressure group ac- 
knowledged earlier this year, 
occurred because it took 
measurements from 6in diam- 
eter vent pipes, recording oil- 
overseawater levels, assum- 
ing its instruments were in 
the much larger storage 
tanks . 


Ole-Andreas Hafnor of 
DNV. in charge of foe inven- 
tory, refused to comment on 
options for disposal. "Our 
purpose was to determine 
what was on board. It’s up to 
foe political authorities in 
nprh country to determine 
what to do about it,’’ he said. 

Shell welcomed the results 
of the audit. But John 
Wybrew, Shell UK's corporate 
affair s director, said; “Deep 
sea is out. We are confident 
that we can find a solution 
which meets British govern- 
ment requirements, protects 
the environment and safety.” 

The company pledged con- 
sultations — it is currently 
pgwmfaing more than 250 sug- 
gestions — to find a method of 
disposal acceptable across 
Burope before presenting any 
proposal to the Government. 
"Manifestly that rules out 
deep water disposal." Mr 
Wybrew said. 

Eric Faulds. manager of the 
Brent Spar decommissioning, 
said foe waste audit showed 
that “even if all foe numbers 
were multiplied by 10, they 
would still be of no environ- 
mental significance’’. 

Greenpeace said Shell's 
rejection of deep water dump- 
ing was a victory for its cam- 
paign, and it pledged to con- 
tinue its efforts to prevent all 
waste dumping at sea. 

But an Industry spokesman 
said Brent Spar was a unique 
case and its disposal would 
not set a precedent for the 50 
North Sea platforms expected 
to be decommissioned in foe 
next 10 years. 

The United Kingdom Off- 
shore Operators’ Association, 
representing companies li- 
censed to operate in the North 
Sea, said last night it would 
continue to assess disposal 
options according to safety 
considerations, environmen- 
tal impact, technical feasibil- 
ity and cost effectiveness. 


Reading faces further telephone 
code change after Oftel blunder 


Nicholas Bannister 
and Axesan Azhar 

M ORE than 140,000 tele- 
phone users in Reading 
face their second phone 
code change within a year 
following a blander by Of- 
tel and British Telecom. 

Don Crnichsfiank, direc- 
tor general of Oftel, which 
is responsible for phone 
numbering, said yesterday 
that the two organisations 
bad failed to recognise the 
rapid growth in demand for 
numbers in the Berkshire 
town. 

In April this year, a *1’ 
was added to most area 
codes, bat entirely new 
codes were introduced for 
Bristol. Nottingham, Leeds, 
Leicester and Sheffield. 

Mr Cruickshank said: 
“To be honest, Beading 
should have been the sixth 
place at that time. We and 


BT did not pick it np. Read- 
ing, is experiencing demand 
for numbers at three times 
the national average.” 

Reading's new 0118 code 
will come into effect next 
April, and will run In 
parallel with the current 
01734 code until January 
1998. 

Mr Cruickshank admit- 
ted that Oftel was embar- 
rassed by the mistake, but 
rejected suggestions that 
[ Reading firms should be 
compensated for extra costs 
caused by the new change, 
since they were a normal 
part of business, he said. 

Beading businessmen 
complained bitterly about 
two code changes in quick 
succession. Frank Stroud, 
area director of the Thames 
Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce, said it was “bloody 
frustrating” and would 
bear heavily on small 
businesses. 






Court clerk was ‘unlawfully 
dismissed’ by magistrates 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

M AGISTRATES sacked a 
legally qualified court 
clerk, whose son bad a crimi- 
nal record and faced further 
charges, because they were 
worried about their Image, an 
Industrial tribunal has ruled. 

The London North tribunal 
has unanimously held that 
Mary McDyer was unlawfully 
dismissed from her £29 ,000- a- 
year job as assistant deputy 
justices’ clerk at Brent magis- 
trates’ court in north London. 

Magistrates sacked Ms 
McDyer, from Willesden 
Green, -because they felt her 
20-year-old son’s frequent 
run-ins with foe police and 
foe courts would cause “em- 
barrassment to foe magis- 
trates and foe court", the tri- 
bunal said. The magistrates 
bad told the tribunal they 
feared compromising the 
court's position, but in reality 
they believed they were 
“being made to look silly”. 

The decision to dismiss the 
clerk was taken by Peter Ly- 
diate. clerk to the justices. 
Jackie Garber, chairman of 
foe bench, and Gloria Gor- 
don, another magistrate. 

The tribunal will hear Ms 
McDyer's application for rein- 
statement in December. She 
Is now on a temporary con- 
tract at Watford magistrates’ 


court, earning £6,000 a year 
less in a more junior post 

Ms McDyer, aged 40, took a 
law degree in her 30s. She 
started work as a junior ad- 
ministrative assistant at 
Brent magistrates' court in 
1990. where she was encour- 
aged to qualify as a solicitor. 
In April 1994, after qualifying, 
she was appointed assistant 
deputy clerk. 

In March 1994 Ms McDyer 
learned that her son was fee- 
ing charges of theft or hand- 
ling at Brent. She told 
Andrew Pate, a deputy jus- 
tices’ clerk, who “was the 
driving force from then on in 
her removal”, foe tribunal 
said. 

Ms McDyer was told she 
could move to another court 
or her son could move out of 
foe area. She said she had no 
power to make her son move, 
and was sacked. Ms McDyer 
then appealed to a committee 
of three magistrates, chaired 
by a former chairman of foe 
bench. However, foe commit- , 
tee upheld foe decision to dis- , 
miss her. 

The tribunal said foe mag- 1 
istrates bad adopted the 
wrong test in deciding that 
court users might perceive 
she was biased because her 
son was committing offences 
in the area. The House of 
Lords had laid down that foe 
test for courts was whether 
there was a real risk of bias. 


o 


The former Blue Peter girl 
did not need to wait for the 
lottery draw machines to 
cough up the six winning 
numbers. All she had to do 
was put her signature to a two- 
year contract with Carlton. 





It's our 20th birthday! So until the end of October there are two limited edition offers for our customers 
20% off all 3-seat sofas, with dozens of styles to choose from, and 20 months interest free credit* to make them even more affordable. 
There’s also a FREE LEATHER CONDITIONER for every store visitor. Join us and celebrate! 
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r while 
husband had sex 
with daughter, 8’ 


THE WEST TRIAL: 

Stepdaughter tells 
court of ‘initiation* 
ordeal in cellar of 
25 Cromwell Street 

Duncan Campbell 

R OSEMARY West sex- 
ually initiated her 
stepdaughter in the 
cellar of 25 Cromwell 
Street, Gloucester, when she 
was eight Winchester crown 
court heard yesterday. She 
had also watched, laughing, 
while her husband. Fred, 
raped the child. 

Anne Marie Davis, aged 31, 
who married in 1984 and has 
two daughters, said she could 
only vaguely remember her 
real mother, Rena, with 
whose murder Fred West was 
charged before he committed 
suicide this year. She said 
that her father smacked her 
for calling her stepmother 
Rosemary and Insisted that 
she call her ‘mum'. 

“My stepmother used to 
smack us [her stepsister, 
Charmaine, and herself],’ 1 
Mrs Davis - told the court 
“Charmaine would never cry 
and I used to plead with her to 
cry and show some emotion, 
but she wouldn't She felt if i 
she cried she was giving in.” 
On one occasion, she 
recalled, Charmaine was tak- 
ing her time over doing the 
dishes and Mrs West had 
taken Anne Marie’s breakfast 
bowl and hit her with it, cut- 
ting her head open. 

She came home from school 
one afternoon and was told 
Charmaine had gone away 
with her mother. ‘T knew that 
was what Charmaine wanted 
and I hoped the smacking and 
hitting would stop.” At the 
time, her father was in Ley- 
hill prison, she said. 

Asked about her first sex- 
ual experience, she said she 
had been eight years old 
when her father and step- 
mother took her into the cel- 
lar. She saw a vibrator and 
tape and was very frightened 
because she did not know 
what was happening. Mrs 
West removed her clothes and 
she was told she should be 
very grateful and feel very 



Rose West . . - ‘told Anne 
Marie to stop being silly* 

lucky that she had such car- 
ing parents. What they were 
going to do would help her to 
satisfy her husband and keep 

him 

She struggled and cried but 
Mrs West sat on her face 
while her father forced her 
legs open. Her hands were 
bound and she was gagged. “I 
remember the excruciating 
pain, l hurt so much I wished 
I was dead. I also felt I 
shouldn't be so ungrateful be- 
cause they were doing this to 
help me." Mrs West then 
watched as her husband had 
sexual intercourse with Anne 
Marie, she told the court 

Mrs West was laughing and 
smirking and tuning ber to 
stop being silly, she said, and 
warned her not to say any- 
thing to anybody. 

Rosemary West has pleaded 
not ■ guilty to murdering her 
daughter Heather, aged 16, 
her stepdaughter Charmaine, 
eight and eight other young 
women and girls between be- 
tween 1971 and 1967. 

The court also heard yester- 
day how Fred West had 
brought back two metal or 
steel devices which he had 
made and which were I 
strapped on .to Anne Marie I 
after she had been undressed. 

. "I remember my father 
being there in his work over- 
alls” she said. “I remember 
pleading with him with my 
eyes. He had sexual inter- 
course with me and then he 
went I presume it was the 
lunch hour/’ 

Mrs West would put salt id 
her bath because she said this 
would make her feel better. 


"She was so kind to me," said 
MrsDavis. 

Fred West frequently had 
sex with her when she went 
out with' him to help collect 
sand or gravel from the sides 
of roads for his job, she said. 
They would have sexual in 
tercourse in the van and he 
would give her a few pounds 
to buy sweets and tell her not 
tell Mrs West 

When she was about 13, she 
recalled, Mrs West had cho- 
sen some clothes for her and 
helped her with her make-up 
for a night out at a pub. 
“Rosemary was very friendly, 
laughing and joking like 1 was 
going out with my big sister. 
She was such a different per- 
son. 1 felt happy.” 

At the pub, Mrs West had 
insisted that she drink Gold 
Label barley wine, although 
she did not like the taste. By 
closing -time she was very 
tipsy and was told by Mrs 
West that they were walking 
home. Then her fath er sud- 
denly arrived -in his van and 
bad sex with her in the bads 
of it Mrs West told hen “If 
you think you can be friends 
with me you've gat another 
think co min g to you.” Mrs 
West bad taunted and 
laughed at her. 

When she attended St 
Paul’s primary school her 
father told her stepmother to 
may** sure that none, of her 
injuries were showing. IF she 
was badly injured she was 
given a note to excuse her 
from PE or to say she bad 

fallen 

On one occasion, a teacher 
had noticed ber bruises and 
“a lady from welfare” had 
come to see Mrs West “I got 
the biggest biding of my life, 
although I hadn’t said any- 
thing. She [Mrs West] told me 
how ungrateful I was.” 

She also recalled Shirley 
Ann Robinson, whom Mrs 
West is also accused of mur- 
dering, wandering around the 
house when she was pre gnant 
with her father’s child. Her 
father would taunt her step- 
mother by saying that Shirley 
was going to be his next wife. 
“I thought I couldn't believe 
what I’m hearing." 

Mrs Davis, who ran away 
from home when she was 15, 
said the Wests “doted on each 
other. Rosemary had so much 
love for my dad, she would 
have done anything for him”. 

The case continues. 


Linda McCartney’s veggie burgers get a roasting 


Alex Be Bos 

L INDA McCartney recalled 
thousands of packs of her 
market-leading vegetarian 
burgers yesterday after they 
were found to have twice as 
much fat as advertised. 

Ross Young, which pro- 
duces Mrs McCartney's 
range, blamed an ingredient 
in the Beefless Burgers range 
and said their was no health 
risk to consumers. 

The discovery, the result of 
an investigation by Carlton 


TV’s The Big Story, came as a 
report by the Food Commis- 
sion claimed that vegetarian 
burgers and sausages often 
contained as much fat as their 
meat versions. 

The worst offender, Grano- 
vita wieners, had more fat 
than an average pork sau- 
r sage. More than half the bttr- 
I gers tested were fattier Ihan a 
piece of steak. All 23 products 
tested contained more fat 
than an average chicken 
breast 

Sue Dibb, author of the 
report, said: "Swapping meat 


for these meat alternatives 
will not guarantee a lower fat 
diet These products are not 
as healthy as most people 
would expect" 

A spokesman for Mrs 
McCartney’s product said: 
"We do not say we are a low 
fat food. We say we are non- 
meat” 

The report also said that 
the vegetarian products bad 
i high prices despite relatively 
cheap ingredients. Ms Dibb 
said: “It would appear that 
manufacturers are trying to 
cash in on vegetarian food.” 






News in brief 


Anne Marie Davis . . . Said the Wests told her she should be very grateful towards them 


Schoolboy murder 
defendant freed 

ONE of two Asian youths accused of murdering London school- 
boy Richard Everitt. who was knifed In the back in a street 
attack allegedly by a gang “bent on revenge”, was freed yester- 
day on order of the judge after two weeks on trial. 

Mrs Justice Steei told the jury at the Old Bailey she was 
directing them to find Abdul Hai, 20. not guilty of murder and 
four other charges he faced “as a matter of law.” Together with 
Ba drul Mi ah. also 20. he had denied murdering Richard m 
Somers Town, north London. In August last year. He also 
denied inflicting grievous bodily harm, violent disorder and 
perverting the course of justice. 

The trial of Miah and a third youth. Showkat Akbar. 19, who 
has denied conspiracy to commit grievous bodily harm and 
violent disorder, continues. 

MI5 secrecy condemned 

THE Home Office is refusing to disclose the number of records 
held on individuals by M35, according to a report by the pari In- 
men tary ombudsman published today. 

After first denying it knew how many files were kept by MB. 
the Home Office admitted it did — but insisted that, like MJ6 and 
GCHQ.M35 is exempt from Whitehall's “open government” code 

The ombudsman. W illiam Reid, accepted the Home Office’s 
refusal to reveal the information on the grounds of “the security 
of the state”, but his response is likely to be seized on by critics of 
the Government's decision to allow MI5 to extend its role to 
combating serious crime on the grounds that It is unaccountable. 

The complaint to the ombudsman was made by the Ton- MP 
Richard Shepherd on behalf of Maurice Frankel, director oT the 
Freedom of Information Campaign. He said last night that “the 
public should be entitled to basic statistics about the scale of 
[MB's] activities”. MB’s records on individuals, estimated to 
range from 500,000 to a million, are held indefinitely on microfiche 
or computer. — R ichard Norton- Taylor 

£2.5m boost for theatre 

THEATRE lovers were last night toasting the largest grant ever 
given to regional touring drama, after a £1-5 million sponsorship 
by Barclays Bank was supplemented by £1 million from the Arts 
Council for tours throughout Britain aver the next three years. 

Drama organisations can apply for the money in groups of 
three, with the only proviso that the tours visit at least three non- 
London venues. The first grants will be announced in February. 


Baby abandoned in phonebox 

POLICE were last night searchingfor a mother of a newborn baby 
boy found abandoned in a phonebox in Stoke Newington, north 
London after a woman rang from the callbax to say the child, who 
is in good health, was there. 
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KENDAL Finished in while pearl 
texture, with light grey D-shaped 
handles on chrome effect ends. 
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Angry Gadafy threatens 
to deport 1 m workers 


Ian Black 

Diplomatic Editor 


C OLONEL Muammar 
Gadafy. the ageing 
enfant terrible of 
Arab politics, is 
threatening to deport more 
than one million African 
workers, in a move driven by 
an economic crisis, domestic 
unrest and international 
Isolation. 

After losing a bruising 
battle with the United States, 
Britain France to tak e up 
a seat on the United Nations 
Security Council, Libya has 
now been told that the ban on 
all flights — imposed because' 
of the Lockerbie bombing af- 
fair— will not be lifted for the 
repatriation of “illegal 
infiltrators”. 

Col Gadafy. who seized 
power as a young man in 1969, 
faces economic problems due 
mare to mi<gim an a E' ft m en t than 
the UN sanctions imposed to 
force him to hand over the 
two men accused of bombing 
Pan Am flight 103 in 1988. 

Be recently ordered the ex- 
pulsion of thousands of Pales- 
tinians — ostensibly to ex- 
pose the “sham" of the 
Israeli-Palestine Liberation 
Organisation peace 

agreement. 

Hundreds of Palestinians 
are still camping in harsh 


Palestinians await their fate 


ABOUT 650 Palestinians 
#%expelled from Libya on 
a ship to nowhere spent 
yesterday anchored off Cy- 
prus while diplomats nego- 
tiated their fate. But Syria 
announced yesterday eve- 
ning it would accept Pales- 
tinians on board the Cy- 
prus-flagged Countess M 
who had Syrian documents. 

Syria bad earlier barred 
the car ferry from docking 
in T.ataida after it left Libya 
last Friday. More than half 
of the Palestinians on 
board are children. 


“We will make the neces- 
sary arrangements for 
their transport to Syria. 
Whoever has Syrian docu- 
ments we will receive them 
in Syria,” the charge d’af- 
faires to Cyprus, Rosdom 
al-Zoubi, said. He added 
that most of those on the 
ship had Syrian papers. 

The ship's Greek captain, 
George Eolidas, said his 
passengers were in fairly 
good shape, but were 
understandably anxious 
about their immediate 
future. — Reuter. 


conditions on the Libyan- 
Egyptian border. 

Now Col Gadafy has turned 
his attention to migrant 
workers from Egypt, Sudan, 
Chad. Mali and Niger, drawn 
to Libya, some illegally, some 
seasonally, by relatively high 
wages. They are the focus of 
popular resentment which 
Col Gadafy is exploiting. 

On Tuesday the UN sanc- 
tions committee rejected a 
request to allow the more 
than 2,200 flights Libya said 
would be needed to send 
home 1,067.000 people living 
in the country "without resi- 
dence permits”. 

Diplomats say Col Gadafy 


was motivated, in part, by 
resentment against neigh- 
bouring governments which 
bowed to intense Western 
pressure to deny him one of 
the Security’s Council’s non- 
permanent, rotating seats. 
Egypt will take it instead. 

“Gadafy never forgets an 
insult.” one expert said. 
"Now he’s getting back at the 
countries which didn't sup- 
port him over the Security 
Council issue." 

Western governments are 
watching these developments 
with bemusement and inter- 
est —especially in the light of 
reports that Internal unrest 
has been increasing since an 


abortive coup attempt last 
month. 

Intelligence agencies be- 
lieve Col Gadafy Is still in 
control, although his support 
has declined. Suggestions of a 
serious Islamist threat along 
Algerian lines, are dis- 
counted. partly because he 
cracked down hard on the 
fledgling fundamentalist 
movement a decade ago and 
co-opted the religions 
establishment. 

It is widely believed that 
the degree of Islamist opposi- 
tion is being deliberately ex- 
aggerated by Libya and Egypt 
to persuade the West that Col 
Gadafy is a man who can be 
trusted. Libyan exiles abroad 
have their own agenda. 

“The latest assessments are 
that we regard Gadafy as 
being fairly deeply en- 
trenched," said a US diplo- 
mat. “There Is certainly a 
narrowing of his power base, 
but when he will fall off his 
perch is a different matter,” a 
British official said. 

It is believed that the 
regime can contain tribal un- 
res L The US and Britain want 
to keep Col Gadafy “in his 
box”, although they accept 
that he no longer supports 
terrorism. No one is working 
to overthrow him and, unlike 
Iraq, there is no scenario for a 
change of regime and no obvi- 
ous successor. 



A combined force of the 
General Service Unit 
personnel and police patrol 
the Ribera sl ums in Nairobi. 
Two people were wounded 
by security men patrolling 
the area, where fighting 
between the rival Nubian 
and Luo tribes has raged 
since last Saturday 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO SAVE ENERGY 


YOU 

CAN'T BUY 
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75 % 


PHILIPS ■ENERGY SAVER 
ELECTRONIC LIGHT BULBS [lesseteclricify 
9 Wi 1 1 W, 75 W and 20 W 


£ 


SAVE ENERGY 




HOME 


LETTERBOX BRUSHSIRDP WITH FLAP DOOR BfXJSHSTRX* 

280mm length (Tins} Q.69 900mm (35’A Ins) ..., 


Brown 

HEAT GUARD DRAUGHT EXCLUDER 
Ufe Self Adhesive Vmyi Foam. 
Suffdbfe loi- gaps lArm JD9 

to 4mm. 15m length tJ 


DOOR FRAME KIT 
DRAUGHT EXCUIDER 
Witte effect aluminium. 
5.1m total length 


£ 





5UM1AY 2tns LOOSE LAY LOFT 
INSULATION 

feted tor lopping up 
extaBngloO 

insu fatten. 10 sqm LIU 

CUMAFLEX lm GREY PIPE 

INSULATION 

To Of 15mm diameter 

pipe she. 13mm thick TUP 


CONCERTO 
RADIATOR 
THERMOSTAT VALVE 

15mm - '/jins BSP 


19 




SUPAWRAP LOFT 
INSULATION 

100mm Mins) x 370mm wide x 
8m length OR 150mm 
370mm wide x 5.33m fens 


79 


EACH 




SAVE ENERGY ON CENTRAL HEATING 


HOTCOAT 80 BRITISH STANDARD 
CYUNDBZ JACKET 
80mm thick, to fit 
cyfinctetsaes: 

900mm x 450mm 
(36insxl8lns) 


1050mm x 450mm 
(42ns x l Sins) 


FERNOX MB.1 __ 
CORROSION PROOFS) 

AUtras 


£ 13 * 


/Q.49 DRAYTON 
L7 24fv HEATING 


CONTROLLER 


£10.49 startecrd central heating 


programmer. 


£ 47 " 


Yeti can do it 

Ume*i t/ctt 



Monday to Saturday Most stores Sam - 8pm. Sunday 
(where permitted). Scotland ft. Northern Ireland 9am 

Certain store hours can vary, please phone your nearest store to confirm. 

BRITAIN'S BIGGEST DJ.Y CHAIN - FOR YOUR tttAREST STORE PHONE 0181 406 4166 , , 
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Prison term is death 
sentence in Kenya 


Greg Barrow in Nairobi 


T HE KENYAN parliament 
heard yesterday that 
more than 800 inmates 
have died in the country’s 
jails so far this year, an aver- 
age of three a day. 

The minis ter for home af- 
fairs, Francis Lotodo, attrib- 
uted the high death toll to the 
spread of malaria, dysentery 
and tuberculosis, and ram- 
pant HIV infection. 

Prisons had become chroni- 
cally overcrowded, he said, 
but little could be done to 
remedy the situation because 
there was no money to en- 
large prison buildings. 

Between January and the 
end of September. 819 inmates 
died. Of those, 528 were serv- 
ing sentences while 291 bad 
not been convicted and were 
in remand custody. 

The opposition Ford Kenya 
MP, Paul Muite. said he did 
not trust the government’s 
figures despite the apparent 
openness of Mr Lotodo. 

"Tm still very very scepti- 


cal. I think, the real number of 
deaths is much higher, maybe 
three times the government's 
figures,” he said. 

Kenya’s prison population 
has tripled since indepen- 
dence from Britain. Official 
figures show there were 
around 13.000 inmates in 1963. 
By 1995 the figure had risen to 
almost 40,000, but the number 
of jails decreased. 

Mr Muite said: “Of the 819 
prisoners the government 
says have died this year, 291 
died in remand prison. These 
are people who died before 
they had even appeared in 
court and had a chance to be 
proven Innocent or guilty.” 

There was a public outcry 
in June when 17 remand pris- 
oners were found to have died 
within a week at a remand 
jail in Nairobi. All were 
reported to have been 
to their beds in a ward where 
where they were to to receive 
treatment for dysentery. 

Maine Kia«j of the Kenyan 
human rights commission, 
said being sent to one of the 
country’s prisons was like 


Sudan’s friends 
make it enemies 


Kathy Evans finds 
Khartoum starting 
to worry aboutits 
status as haven for 
Middle East rebels 


T HE sign outside the di- 
lapidated vijla reads: 
"The Aqsa Mosque Infor- 
mation Centre". Inside, 
young radical Muslims, in 
beards, short galab&as and 
skullcaps, sit around a sparse 
library. This is the office of 
Hamas, Palestine's largest Is- 
lamic movement. 

TTamaa is just one of many 
Middle Eastern radical 
groups which have been wel- 
comed in Sudan. Until last 
month, citizens of Arab states 
could enter without visas, 
and the rejects and rebels of 
the Middle East have all 
pitched up here: Saudi opposi- 
tion politicians, Arab Afghan 
war veterans who cannot go 
home, and Islamic militants 
from almost every Arab 
country. 

As Munir Sayeed, director 
of the Hamas office, ex- 
plained: “Sudan Is where you 
come when you've got no- 
where else to go.” 

All have found a welcome 
from the most powerful man 
In Sudan, Hassan Turabi, and 
the labyrinth of “friendship” 
organisations he runs. Dr 
Turabi, educated in London 
and at the Sorbonne, has pre- 
tensions to being the Muslim 
world's leading Islamic Ideo- 
logue. Friendships with other 
Islamic radicals have given 
him influence wen beyond his 
poverty-stricken country. 

Such hospitality has cost 
Sudan dear, for it is almost 
totally isolated. Of the nine 
states which border it, Sudan 
has bad relations with five. 
Libya, Ethiopia, Egypt, Eri- 
trea and Uganda have all 
accused it of sponsoring oppo- 
sition groups in their own 
countries. Two years ago, the 
United States placed Sudan 
on its list of states suspected 
of sponsoring terrorism, 
which includes Iran, Syria, 
Libya and North Korea. 

This summer Sudan faced 
its most serious charge yet of 
Involvement in terrorism, 
with the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Egyptian presi- 
dent, Hosni Mubarak, during 
a visit to Addis Ababa. Ethio- 
pia has demanded Sudan 
hand over three Egyptians 
and another named as Mo- . 
hammed SLrqJ who. it claims, : 


rented the house where the 
would-be killers stayed. Ethi- 
opia says the three Egyptians 
and Mr Sing fled to Sudan 
after the attack. Sudan denies 
knowledge of any of them. 

The accusations over the 
Mubarak incident have 
sparked an unprecedented de- 
bate within government 
ranks. Western diplomats 
say. The first sign came with 
the announcement last month 
that henceforth all Arab na- 
tionals must have a visa be- 
fore entering Sudan. Another 
came with The firing of the 
former head of security, Nafi 
al-Nafi, who happened to be 
in Addis Ababa at the time of 
the Mubarak incident. The se- 
curity services were then 
completely overhauled.. 

There have also been indi- 
cations that Sudan is seeking 
to repair its relationships 
with the Gulf states, espe- 
cially .Saadi Arabia, once its 
most important source of for- 
eign investment and trade. 

Foreign diplomats, how- 
ever, believe speculation 


‘Sudanis where 
you come when 
you’ve nowhere 
else to go’ 


about change is premature. 
"They are still trying to talk 
out of two sides of their 
mouth," said one Western 
official in Khartoum. “Not 
surprisingly, no one believes 
them."' 

Economics, more than any- 
thing else, may push thin de- 
bate even further. In the last 
Cew months, Sudan has found 
foreign investment cut to a 
trickle. Next month, it could 
be expelled from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund over its 

$1.7 billion 
(£1.1 billion) arrears. 

Frifinds and funds are vital 
to a solution to Sudan’s most 
pressing problem — the war 
in the south. Last month the 
latest mediator, the former 
US president Jimmy Carter, 
dropped out, angry with 
Khartoum and the rebel 
groups for not being serious 
about peace. 

The baton has been handed 
to the Inter-Governmental 
Authority tor Droughts and 
Desertification, which in- 
cludes most of Sudan's neigh- 
bours. Of these, Khartoumis 
relying on Kenya — which 
re mains friendly — to tairo 
the initiative. 


being handed a death sen- 
tence. "Going to jail is bad 
enough here. Letting them die 
is unforglveable.” 

Human rights monitors say 
the slowness of Kenyan law is 
one of the causes of over 
crowding in remand prisons. 
Most courts do not have ste- 
nographers and judges insist 
on writing out court proceed- 
ings in long-hand. An au- 
thoritarian approach to law 
and order results in many 
convictions for minor crimes. 

Mr Kiai said: “We've got 
lots of people being held for 
petty offences. They're people 
who’ve been arrested for 
being drunk and disorderly 
or not carrying an identity 
card. If they can't pay their 
fines, and most can't, they go 
to jail for three months." 

Meanwhile, sporadic fight- 
ing continued in a slum area 
of Nairobi, which had seen 
worse fighting in the previous 
three days. Gunshots were 
heard in Kibera slum as para- 
military police tried to con- 
tain ethnic clashes between 
the Nubian and Luo tribes. 


Tough action 
called for 
on military 
regimes 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


C OMMONWEALTH gov- 
ernments are paying far 
too little attention to human 
rights and democratic values, 
a leading pressure group 
warned yesterday in an at- 
tempt to set the agenda for 
next month’s Auckland 
summit. 

The Commonwealth 
Human Rights Initiative 
(CHRI) said freedom of ex- 
pression and prison condi- 
tions in some of the organisa- 
tion’s 51 member states fell 
far short of standards set at 
the Harare conference In 1991. 

"Sadly, the political will to 
improve human rights is still 
lacking in many Common- 
wealth countries and their 
leaders should not be allow- 
ing the iniquities quoted in 
our report to continue,” the 
CHRI said. 

Biennial Commonwealth 
summits tend to settle for the 
lowest common denominator, 
but pressure Is mo unting for 
more direct action against 
military regimes, especially 
Nigeria, but also The Gambia 
and Si erra Leone. 

The CHRI called for Nigeria 
to be suspended from Com- 
monwealth meetings, an issue 
which tiie secretary-general. 
Chief Emeka Anyaoku, him- 
self a Nigerian, is trying to 
sidestep. Britain says it Is too 
early to threaten sanctions. 

“There’s no justification for 
tread in g lightly in the cose of 
Nigeria,” the CHRTs chair- 
man, Kamel Hossain. said. 
“We have to come out loud 
and clear and say there’s no 
room for this in the 
Commonwealth.” 

South Africa, which was 
the focus of deep divisions 
over sanctions during apart- 
heid, is held up as an example 
of how to move from a re- 
pressive to a free society. 

Examples of Common- 
wealth concern surface al- 
most daily. In Zimbabwe, op- 
position parties said 
yesterday they would boycott 
local government elections to 
press the government to 
change electoral laws. Last 
Saturday the opposition 
leader, Ndabaningi Sithole. 
was arrested on charges of 
plotting to assassinate Presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe and over- 
throw the government 
In Zambia, tire former pres- 
ident, Kenneth Kaunflp. has 
been ordered to report to 
police as his political battle 
With the president, Frederick 
Chiluba. Intensifies, 
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Interest rate rise further shakes Bonn’s confidence in Paris and the prospects for monetary union 


French drift alarms Germany 


WORLD NEWS 7 


French 

pilots 


were 


ha Traynsr In-Bonn 

apdPBul Mtebster In POvta 


F RENCH commercial 
banks said yesterday 
they were raising 
their base lending 
rates, in a new blow 
to the credibility’ of President 
Jacques Chirac and of the 
prime minister. Alain Juppe. 

The move tame before hast- 
ily arranged talks due next 
week between Mr Chirac and 
Chancellor Helmut 'Kohl in 
Bonn, aimed at sorting out 
serious strains - between the 
two countries over European 
Integra don. 

The poor shape- of France's' 
public finances baa, to Ger- 
many’s dismay, raised doubts 
about whether European 
Monetary Union can start as 
scheduled in January 1999. . 

Yesterday's announcement 
by the Soctet* Gdndrale, Ban- 
qua Nationals de Paris, Crtdit 
du Nord and Credit Commar- 
. cial de France that they were 
raising their base lending 
rates from 7 .9 to &2 per cent 
will further strain govern- 
ment finances and the franc 
fort (strong franc) policy. 

Although Mr Chirac and Dr 
Kohl have met twice since the 
Gaulllst leader succeeded 
Francois Mitterrand last 
May, it will be Mr Chirac's 
first visit as president to Ger- 
many and «»"■« amw in- 
creasing concern in Bonn 
that the Franco-German 
motor of European federa- 
tion. so marked when Mr Mit- 
terrand was in power, is seri- 
' ously fin g gtn p 

Mr Chirac is expected in 
Bonn for iltnnw and informal 
talks with Dr Kohl next 
Wednesday- Soon alter this. 
Klaus Kinkel, the German for- 
eign minister, is due in Paris 
to hammer out a joint Franco- 
German line for next year's 
inter-governmental confer- 
ence on the future of the . 
E ur opean Union. 

The past week has seen a 
flurry erf initiatives in Bonn 
on EU policy, mostly focused 
on shoring up the Parls-Bonn 
axis, underlining Germany's 
eagerness to act In concert 
with France but also reflect- 
ing its anxieties over the drift 
in the relationship since Mr 
Chirac came to power. 

Bonn has been wary of pub- 
licly criticising Mr Chirac's 


contr ov ersial nuclear testing 
policy for fear of ali en a ti ng 
its most important EU~ part-, 
ner, but the Germans are ag- 
grieved that Mr Chirac’s 
single-mindedness on the 
issue si gnals a' return to put- 
ting national interest and 
French sovereignty before .EU 
solidarity aztd policy-making. 

Another bone of contention 
is the Schengen, agreement to 
abandon border controls and. 
allow national police forces to 
cross Into other countries in 
pursuit of 'suspected crimi- 
nals. Germany i* enraged that 
France Is reneging on the 
agreement 

Bat the biggest potential 
differences concern the future 
of the EU, extra powers for 
EU institutions, common pol- 
icy-making in the foreign and 
security fields, and the com- 
mon determination to press 
ahead with plans for a single 
European currency. 

Given- Mr Chirac’s eco- 
nomic problems , and his pre- 
election manifesto promises 
on lffin g fa g 1 down unemploy- 
ment, the Germans fear he 
will be forced . Into inflation- 
ary policies, making it impos- 
sible for France to meet the 
strict budgetary criteria for 
monetary union. 

If France fells to meet the i 
terms for a single currency, it 
is generally 'agreed the pro- 
ject will not survive. 

Meanwhile Algerian Mus- 
lim extremists demanded yes- ! 
tarday that Mr Chirac cancel j 
his planned meeting this j 
weekend with the Algerian 
presi dent , Llamlns z&rouai, 
in an ultimatum that coin- 
cided with growing criticism 
at home that the president 
has miBhandtad France's res- 
ponse to the current terror 
campaign. 

Mr Chirac's controversial 
initiative has been openly 
criticised by opposition lead- 
ers and the police who fear a 
renewed bombing wave. 

Diplomats, right wing party 
m embers, army chiefs and 
some of his closest advisers 
are also understood to lave 
expressed doubts about the 
meeting. 

The ultimatum was sent by 
the armed Islamic group, the 
GIA, which has elwHneri res- 
ponsibility for attacks that 
have killed seven people and 
injured about 200 in Paris and 
Lyon. 
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Stop sign . . . Greenpeace activists hoist a banner reading “Stop the tests” at a French science and industry park being visited by President Jacques 
Chirac yesterday. Greenpeace is suing France in the US for the return of its seized ship and for gi million damages photograph: jean cwistophe pwmn 

Paris to Join Pacific Imn 


World news in brief 


Nato awaits 


vote on Claes 


fete of Nfeto’s secre- 


votes cast by fellow members 
of the Belgian parliament 
today. , when they decide 
whether to lift his legal im- 
munity against charges of 
corruption, writes John 
Palmer in Brussels. 

Western governments are 
nervously awaiting the out- 
come, fearful that it could fur- 


ther destabilise Nato as it 
hm thn chaHwig B of TnflHnr y 
Intervention in Bosnia and 
tense relations with Russia. 

If he loses his appeal to the 
national assembly, Mr Claes 
Is expected to announce his 
immediate resignation. But if 
the assembly's 150 members 
decide, even by a slim major- 
ity. to reject a special parlia- 
mentary commission’s recom- 
mendation' that his i mm unity 
be Lifted, he may decide to 
fight to dear his name while 
remaining at the helm of 
Nato. 

"A No vote by the Belgian 
parliament will presumably 
resolve everything very 
quickly and there could be a 
new secretary- general In 
place within a week or so." a 
Nato source said. "But if the 
vote goes the other way [Mr 


ClaesJ could try to stagger on 
as secretory-general- But the 
bribes-for-arms-contracts 
Issue risks tainting the credi 
bility of the alliance.' 


| Pakistan turns 


out 17 Afghans 


Pakistan expelled 17 Afghans, 
including six diplomats, 
apparently in retaliation for 
last month’s attack on its ezn- 



Rabbani's personal represen- 
tative, Masood KhalllL — AP. 


Tapping suspect 


Adolfo Gallon, head of the 
telephone company In Cali. 
Colombia, was in police custo- 
dy yesterday on suspicion 
that he tapped phones for 
drug traffickers. — AP. 


Ambassador stays 


iMi! 


Ian Stack hn London 

F RANCE Is to join Britain 
and the United States in 
backing a nuclear-free 
zone In the South Pacific, the 
Guardian learned last night 
Paris has no Immediate in- 
tention of curtailing its series 
of blasts on Murnroa atoll, 
but an announcement ex- 
pected tomorr o w is intended 
as a response to international 
fliry over the test programme. 

The softening of the French 
position follows discreet pres- 
sure from Britain, which is 
isolated in the Common- 
wealth over its refusal to con- 
demn President Jacques Chir- 
ac’s nuclear weapons policy. 


to try to stall a big govern 
ment attack involving air and 
artillery strikes against goer 
rtlla positions. — Reuter. 


Top banker shot 


The president or a Russian 
commercial bank. Mikhail 
Zhuravlyov, was shot in the 
bead in Moscow and critically 
wounded in the latest in a 


Spiro case closed 


Detectives in San Diego. Cali- 
fornia, have finally dosed the 
Spiro case, three years after 
Ian Spiro’s wife and three 
children were found shot dead 


in his rented home , writes 


The announcement, to be i 
made simultaneously in 
Washington, London and 
Paris, will reiterate commit- 
ment by the great powers to 
nuclear restraint after last 
May’s renewal of the non-pro- 
liferation treaty (NPT). 

British officals hope that 
signing the Treaty of Raro- 
tonga, which established a 
nuclear tree-zone in 1985. will 
soften Commonwealth anger 
before next month's Auck- 
land summit which is to be 
attended by the Queen and 
John Major. 

The protocols of the Treaty 
of Rarotonga ban stationing, 
testing and stockpiling nu- 
clear weapons but do not af- 
i feci transit rights. 


It is assumed in diplomatic 
circles that France will an- 
nounce its intention to sign 
bat defer implementation- 
until alter ft completes Its 
tests, which are scheduled to 
end in May. Mr Chirac has 
promised to sign a global test 
ban treaty after that 

APadds from Papeete. Tahi- 
ti: Anticipating a third 
French underground nuclear 
test two Greenpeace yachts 
set sail on Tuesday for 
France's main South Pacific 
blast site. 

The Caramba and the Joie 
beaded toward Murnroa atoll 
in .French Polynesia, about 
750 miles south-east of Tahiti, 
the environmental group said 
yesterday. 


Ranter In Paris 

P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac's unmarried 
daughter and closest media 
adviser, Claude, is expect- 
ing a baby, the magazine 
Paris Match said yesterday. 

The popular current 
aflhirs weekly carried two 
photographs of Claude 
Chirac, a widow aged 32, 
which it said showed she 
was pregnant. It did not say 
who the father was. 

Mr Chirac's office de- 
clined to comment. 

Ms Chirac is a key presi- 
dential aide who is always 
by her father’s side. 

The younger of his two 


daughters. Claude suffered 
a tragedy In 2993 when her 
husband of only a few 
months, a young political 
scientist, committed 
suicide. 

Paris Match published 
photographs showing Ms 
Chirac socialising with a 
host of television and film 
personalities, including the 
actor Christopher Lambert 
and the television present- 
ers Patrick Sebastien and 
Thierry Rey. 

Paris Match caused con- 
troversy last year by pub- 
lishing photographs of the 
former Socialist president, 
Francois Mitterrand, with 
his illegitimate daughter. 
Mazarine. 


Juflan Borger in Z agreb 
and Ranter In Banja Luka 


F EARS far the lives of two 

French pilots shot down 
over Bosnia and cap- 
tured by the Bosnian Serbs 
were growing last night after 
Radovan Karadzic, the Bos- 
nian Serb leader, claimed the 
men had been kidnapped by 
an unknown group. 

The two men were undergo- 
ing medical treatment when 
they were seized, Mr Karad- 
zic said in Banja Luka. He 
claimed that "Muslim terror- 
ists'' migh t be to blame. 

Captain Frederic ChUTot 
and Lieutenant Jose Souvlg- 
net were shown In photo- 
graphs taken behind Serb 
lines and carried In the 
French press after they were 
shot down seven weeks ago 
during Nato bombing strikes 
against the Bosnian Serbs. 

"What we know so fer Is 
that they have been kid- 
napped by somebody and I 
have given the strongest 
order for an investigation 
into what happened," the Bos- 
nian Serb leader said. 

"We are suspicious that a 
Muslim group or some terror- 
ist group or blackmailing 
group would do that kind of a 
job. l was told that they had 
been on medical treatment 
and that a group kidnapped 
them." be said. 

In other developments yes- 
terday. Bosnia and Yugosla- 
via (which comprises Serbia 
and Montenegro) took the 
first step towards mutual rec- 
ognition when they agreed to 
open liaison offices in their 
capitals. 

The diplomatic break- 
through was announced in 
Sarajevo by the chief Ameri- 
can mediator, Richard Hol- 
brooke. after talks with the 
Bosnian president. Alija Izet- 
begoYic. Mr Holbrooke said it 
was "a small step on. a long 
and difficult road”. ' 

Once Yugoslavia recog- 
nised Bosnia, it would imply 
a formal renunciation of the 
nationalist dream of building 
a Greater Serbia by its presi- 
dent, Slobodan Milosevic. 

With the recognition of Cro- 
atia. 1L would pave the way 
for 'lifting International sanc- 
tions on Yugoslavia, imposed 
for Serbia's role in Bteiring 
the Bosnian conflict 


nuclear test 




Gift of arms 




Christopher Reed tn Los Ange- 
les. Spiro, an Englishman, 
aged 46, was found dead in his 
vehicle. The deaths were 
found to be murder and 


suicide. 


Fewer illiterates 


The Portuguese illiteracy rate 
has declined, but more than 
half the population have diffi- 
culties In reading, writing or 
mathematic s, according to an 
education study. — AP. 


Bakery blast 


A Turkish-run bakery in Mu- 
nich was firebombed yester- 
day. Police said the Karri istaw 
Workers' Party could be res- 
ponsible. — Reuter. 
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fan police. — AP. 


Tamils move In 


Free technical 
andiegal advice 
for members. 

Call 0500 
444 444 to join. 
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Thrice crows the cock 

The onus is on Mr Howard to prove he didn’t lie 


IP EVERY prisoner crawled out of 
Parkhurst in a single night would 
Michael Howard then accept responsi- 
bility? “That would depend,” replied 
the oleaginous Home Secretary when 
Jeremy Paxman put the question on 
BBC Newsnight The Home Secretary 
gets another grilling today in an .emer- 
gency Commons debate. There is one 
central question for MPs: did he lie to 
the House? There are more substantive 
questions but given that even Michael 
Howard, the Egregious Evader, would 
have to resign if found guilty of mis- 
leading the Commons, penal reformers 
are as keen as MPs to know the 
answer. 

So far, the loudest noise has been 
crowing cocks. Thrice challenged this 
week by the Labour leader at question 
time on the events leading to the dis- 
missal of the Parkhurst governor, the 
Prime Minister evaded a direct answer 
each time. It was an echo of Michael 
Howard's performance on Newsnight 
where thrice asked whether he had 
instructed the prison director to get rid 
of the Parkhurst governor, the Home 
Secretary evaded each question. This 
is the same Mr Howard who has been 
insiKting ail year that defendants have 
a right to silence, but juries are en- 
titled to infer guilt when defendants 
refuse to answer questions. 

The issue may seem arcane bnt it is 
important Michael Howard denies in- 
tervening in the operational matters of 
the prison service. Derek Lewis, the 
former Director General of prisons 
who was sacked on Monday, claims 
there was constant interference. The 
removal of the Parkhurst governor, 
following last January's escape of 
three dangerous inmates, is just one of 
many examples but the reason why 
Parkhurst . is important is because Mr 
Howard denied before Parliament he 
had intervened in this case. So did he? 
The evidence — and witnesses — con- 


tinues to mount that he did. No one can 
be in any doubt now, despite Mr How- 
ard’s denials, of the Home Secretary’s 
constant interference in general opera- 
tional matters.-This is documented by 
this week's Learmont report, endorsed 
by the Chief Inspector of Prisons Judge 
T umlm . and confirmed by independent 
prison board members. Take Judge 
Tumim’s testimony: “I think the 
relationship with the Home Office 
makes if very difficult to do the job 
when you are being told what to do 
every five minutes.” 

More independent witnesses have 
come forward about the Parkhurst 
case, officials who cannot be named 
because of Civil Service gagging 
clauses but who have spoken to the 
Guardian, the Times and ITN. The 
story is identical: Mr Howard inter- 
vened on the lines set out by Tony 
Blair in his questions to the Prime 
Minister on Tuesday. Now, most 
wounding of all, Mr Lewis, freed from 
restraint by his sacking, has shredded 
the secrecy curtain and in a devastat- 
ing writ served on the Home Secretary 
yesterday, set out in detail the “day-to- 
day” interventions which the Home 
Secretary has made. 

The writ, if upheld, destroys the 
demarcation line behind which Mr 
Howard has sought to defend his 
refusal to resign. But then. Judge Tu- 
mrm had already done that this week 
by his observation that the Home Sec- 
retary’s division of responsibilities be- 
tween policy (Mr Howard) and opera- 
tions (Mr Lewis) was bogus and left Mr 
Howard “responsible for nothing at 
all... nothing is created by policy. 
Trouble is created by operational fail- 
ure.” Tory spin doctors have let it be 
known that Mr Howard will brazen it 
out. Has the Government fallen that 
low: that even when a minister has 
been shown to have misled the House 
of Commons he is allowed to survive? 


Meritocracy not democracy 

Tony Blair must choose the best people not the most popular 


LAST night’s shadow cabinet election 
was one that genuinely mattered. It 
mattered because, if Labour wins a 
general election within the next twelve 
months, the party's constitution de- 
crees that the men and women elected 
yesterday are entitled to places in Tony 
Blair’s first cabinet as of right This is a 
foolish rule, which has never been put 
to the test since it was introduced after ■ 
Labour's 1979 defeat, and in our view | 
Mr Blair would be fully entitled to j 
ignore it if and when the time comes. , 
But it is the rule nevertheless and since 
Mr Blair has indicated that he can live 
with it this week's elections may have 
important consequences for us all. For 
that reason they have also been the 
most keenly contested in recent history. 

There are two main problems with 
shadow cabinet elections. The first is 
that they are not a true reflection of 
merit If they were, then there would be 
no problem. But some of Labour’s 
brightest and best — notably people 
such as Frank Field and Jeff Rooker — 
so lack the broad base of support to 
succeed in these polls that they have 
ceased bothering to stand. As a result 
Mr Blair is denied at least two people 
who ought to be in his first cabinet and 
instead is compelled to give jobs to 
people who are more popular than they 
are talented. This happens because the 
shadow cabinet elections are an exer- 
cise in who you know not what you 
know. They are Labour’s old boy and 
old girl networks. They are a pretty 
unattractive barter. Too many MPs 


vote on the basis of regional and union 
loyalties or in the hope of a select 
committee place or a nice foreign trip. 
Too many throw their votes away on 
second-rate candidates who would not 
make credible cabinet ministers. Not 
enough votes are cast for the best team. 
It is hard to defend such a system 
merely because it is democratic. 

The second difficulty is that the exis- 
tence of the elections distracts the can- 
didates and their supporters for far too 
long each year. This has been particu- 
larly noticeable this year, because of 
the high stakes. It has been at least as 
true of the incumbents, since they have 
a lot to lose, as of the hopefuls. It has led 
to some ill-judged pieces of self-promo- 
tion and to some unlovely examples of 
candidates playing to the party gallery. 
Forget the guff about this being the 
most sophisticated electorate in the 
world; the Parliamentary Labour Party 
is simply one of the most vain. Since 
the spring it has been excessively ab- 
sorbed in itself when it ought to have 
been m as tering its departmental briefs 
and providing an even more effective 
opposition to the government 

Mb- Blair now has to make the best of 
the hand that he has been dealt by his 
backbenchers. As he divvies out the 
jobs this week the Labour leader should 
adopt a strictly meritocratic approach. 
He should simply give the most impor- 
tant jobs to the best people. The fact 
that the shadow system rewards quali- 
ties other than talent does not mean 
that Mr Blair should do the same. 


Red Rum, a legend in his lifetime 

Grand National hero reaches the winning post one last time 


WITH the passing of Red Rum, the 
nation has not only lost a great horse, 
but a piece of itself. His heroic achieve- 
ments — including winning the Grand 
National three times and coming 
second twice — carved for himself a 
special place in the country's affections: 
a manifestation of True British Grit 
and the equine equivalent ofthe Queen 
Mother who transcended class barriers 
and even joined the celebrity circuit 
On his 30th birthday this year he 
received hundreds of cards and dozens 
of visitors, a fitting tribute to a horse 
who was sometimes spoken of in almost 
humanoid - terms a nd whose favourite 
treat was to be mollycoddled with Polo 
mints. After he had died at 8am in his 
own box at his stables, his long-time 
trainer Ginger McCain, choking with 
emotion, said: “We’re all very sad. The 
old lad has bad a wonderful life and 
been a marvellous friend”. 

Thus ended a career which was cata- 


pulted to stardom during the 1973 
Grand National when through sheer 
dogged persistence he snatched the lead 
from that formidable Australian 
chaser, Crisp in the final strides of the 
race. He followed that up by coming 
first or second in the following four 
Grand Nationals including a 25-length 
victory in 1977. By then he was already 
a legend in bis own horsebox whose 
quasi-human attributes enabled him to 
be taken to places like hotels or to enter 
lifts where other horses would fear to 
tread. It was probably only the unfortu- 
nate resonance of his first name that 
prevented the Conservative govern- 
ment from capitalising on his feme by 
giving Wm an honorary OBE or some- 
thing. And, fittingly, his journey ended 
where in public esteem it had comm- 
enced: he was buried yesterday by the 
Grand National winning line at Ain- 
tree. a position he had visited more 
times TTinn any other horse on earth. 



Letters to the Editor 

On turning back the clock 


Land and no 
freedom 


T HE road-safety argu- 
ments alone should con- 
vince Government of the 
merits of abandoning the win- 
ter clock rfiawg p (Leader. Oc- 
tober 17). A very high propor- 
tion of road accidents occur 
betwee n 3pm and 6pm, within 
two miles of home. Children 
are leaving school, playing on 
the way home. Motorists are 
tired. The combination, when 
darkness fells at 4pm, he 
disastrous. Analyst s from the 
Transport Research Labora- 
tory suggests That the adop- 
tion of Central European 
Time would reduce road 
ikaths and serloos Injuries by 
660 a year. Serious road-acci- 
dent injuries involving child- 
ren would be cut by about 140 
a year. These improvements 
would easily oflbet rises in ac- 
cidents on dar k mornings, 
when drivers are usually 
more alert and child ren walk 
straight to school If the 1968- 
71 experiment had continued, 
more than 20,000 deaths and 
serious injuries would have 
been avoided. 

Saul Billingsley. 

RAC Motoring Services, 

14 Cockspor Street 
London SW1Y 5BL. 


E VERT year, as the end of 
British Summer Time ap- 
proaches, articles appear sug- 
gesting we should “stop turn- 
ing back foe dock”. Tour 
leader suggests it would be 
“an almost unalloyed bene- 
fit”. AH I remember about foe 
last time it was tried was foe 
sheer misery of getting up to 
total darknARft. And I live in 
Yorkshire, not Scotland. 

Why is it regarded as “less 
fun" to come home in foe 
dark than to set off in it? I 
would also be interested to 
know bow foe Policy Studies 
Institute reached its conclu- 
sions. It is 25 years since foe 
experiment was tried, when 
there was comparatively little 
motorway traffic. The hor- 
rific multiple pile-ups which 
have occurred in this area in 
recent years all happened, we 
were told, "before the clear- 
ance of early morning mist 
patches", not in the evenings. 
Sue Broscombe. 

Hopton Lane, 

Mirfield. West Yorks. ! 

Y OUR editorial makes a 
persuasive case in favour 
of advancing Britain's clocks 
by an hour, to come in line 


The programmes 

Y OUR report that foe BBC 
would welcome govern- 
ment plans to privatise its 
transmitter network, provided 
it can keep 80 per cent of foe 
proceeds, makes outrageous 
reading (BBC urged to fight 
sale of trans m itters, October 
16). The BBC is not an arm of 
government nor a national- 
ised industry: it is a public 
corporation with governors to 
defend foe public interest 
; Transmitters and their sites 
were bought with licence-pay- 
ers' money , not by tax-payers. 
Voice of the Listener and 
Viewer will challenge the le- 
gality of any move to break it 
up and sell off the parts — be- 
cause it is the licence payers 
who will be sold short 
Jocelyn Hay. 

Chairman, Voice of the 
Listener and Viewer. 

101 King's Drive, Gravesend. 
Kent DA12 5BQ. 

Y OUR article about our 
television programme 
They Shoot Horses, Don’t 
They (Sport, October 17), 
claims we did not contact foe 
International League for the 
Protection of Horses. This is . 
on true, hi May our producer. 
Joe Laybum. had a long con- 1 
versation with their press of- , 
fleer, Louise Turner, durin g 
the course of which she ad- 
mitted that “a lot of racehores 
do end up leading rather dubi- 
ous lives”. Your reporter — 
who did not contact us — also 
says that many of foe racing 
professionals interviewed 
have complained that they 
have been quoted out of con- 
text; none haa done so to us. 
Christopher HirtL 
Executive Producer. 

Fulcrum Productions Ltd, 

254 Gos well Road, 

London EC1V 7EB. 


... and the ads 

M AURICE Saatchi (Noth- 
ing left to hide, October 
11) is, to say the least, dislm 
gennous in suggesting that 
advertising represents infor- 
mation and “truth”. The 
truth about products and ac- 
curate information are pre- 
cisely what advertising does 
not provide. 

The role of advertising is to 
sell products, which Involves 
controlling and manipulating 
the information presented to 
the consumer, rather than 
presenting truth. 

David Dallard. 

3 Earls Mead, 

Stapleton, 

Bristol BS16ITW. 

M AURICE Saatchi be- 
lieves foe right to adver- 
tise tobacco is a freedom. In 
fact, advertising a drug which 
is highly addictive is a denial 
of freedom because we are 
free to choose only as long as 
we are not addicted. 

For every person who dies 
from Aids, 250 will die be- 
cause of Mr Saatchl’s “free- 
dom”. 1 suggest he is confus- 
ing personal rights with 
corporate rights — the right 
to profit from your customers 
at any cost to them. 

Robert Brynin. 

Director, NHA Research. 

PO Box 693, Hove, 

East Sussex BN3 5JY. 

P LEASE could someone, 
perhaps the Guardian, do 
something to prevent reports 
of drugs seizures being “val- 
ued” at millions of pounds? To 
attribute high monetary val- 
ues to harmful, illegal drugs 
seems to be an open invitation 
to join the dealers' dub. 

JS Preston. 

South View, 

Winchester S022 5EL. 


IN TOUR article about the 
{publication of Andy 
McNab’s book Immediate 
Action (Law page, October 
10), you refer to foe “D-notice 
procedure" and the “D-notice 
committee’’. On behalf of foe 
Defence, Press and Broadcast- 
ing Advisory Committee I 
write to make it clear that 
this book was not submitted 
to the Committee as yon al- 
lege; and that no advice con- 
cerning its publication has 
been tendered to the author 
or the publisher by or on be- 
half of the Committee. 
FNPonsonby. 

Deputy Secretary, • 

Defence, Press & Broadcasting 
Advisory Committee, 

Rm 2235, Min istry of Defence. 
London SWIA 


Please include a full postal 
address and phone number, 
even In Emailed letters. 


Crash course 


S ELWYN Rowley of foe 
bull-bar trade association 
(Letters, October 17) argues 
that fitting metal grilles to foe 
front of vehicles makes no dif- 
ference to the "outcome" 
when pedestrians are hit. 
Would he kindly pnhlish foe 
research supporting this 
claim? Tests in Australia, 
Germany and Britain all ind- 
icate foe opposite. Last year 
36 pedestrians ware kilted or 
seriously injured when hit by 
bull-barfitted vehicles. These 
figures were collected by only 
3 out of 50 police forces. 
What about deaths in foe 
areas of foe other 21 forces? 
Terence Bendixson. 

The Pedestrians' Association, 
.126 Aldersgate Street, 

London EClA 4JQ. 


with the rest of the European 
Union. Surely exactly the 
same arguments of reducing 
accidents, saving energy and 
encouraging tourism apply to 
eastern Germany and 
Sweden, which currently use 
Central European Time, but 
are a fiill hour ahead of us in 
terms of latitude. And if they 
put their clocks forward, 
would we not then get much 
the same benefit by following 
suit again? Before long, we 
would have sunrise at noon 
and sunset at midnight 
Would it not be preferable 
to recognise that nothing we 
can do In terms of altering foe 
clocks ram change foe »jnm mr 
of available daylight, and we 
would be much better off re- 
arranging our lives to align 
with foe sunrise and sunset? 
Peter Edwardson. 

13 Dene way Close, 

Heaton Norris, Stockport, 
Cheshire SK42HX. 

T ALK of the “gratuitous 
addition of an extra hour 
of darkness” is just plain 
false. The alleged “gratuitous 
addition” arises wholly from 
foe curious insistence that 
foe majority of people in this 


country should work from 
Sam until 5pm. If they simply 
continued working from 8 
until 4 — as they have been 
doing all summer, albeit with 
their clocks reading Italian 
time — then there would be 
no “gratuitous addition" of 
darkness and the country's 
clocks could be left correctly- 
reading British time. 

The use of a time scale pri- 
marily relevant to Italy, 
under foe illusion that the 
available hours of daylight 
are foe gracious gift of West 
minster rather than of the 
Sun, is an error. 

Steve Cook. 

Flat 3, 10 Waterloo Road, 
Nottin gham NG6 4AU. 

A ccording to my diary. 

foe fewest hours of day 
light — 7 hours 50 minutes — 
occur on December 24. This is 
exactly Trim* weeks after the 
clocks go back. Why, then, 
will they not go forward ex- 
actly nine weeks later on Feb- 
ruary 25? Every year I mourn 
the lost light evenings of 
March. 

Doreen L Newham. 

23 HighfieJd Road, Keyworth, 
Nottingham NG12 5JE. 



Scotland’s own bridge of sighs 


O N THE one land foe Gov- 
ernment argues the case 
for recognition of the High- 
lands and Islands’ social and 
economic fragility, thereby 
securing European funding 
(Skye islanders will refuse to 
pay toll for new bridge. Octo- 
ber 17). On foe other, they im- 
pose foe highest bridge tolls 
in Europe. 

The people of Skye, Loch- 
alsh and beyond justifiably 
feel angry at being held to 
ransom by what amounts to a 
Government-sponsored mo- 
nopoly. Moreover, its aim is 
not s imply to recoup capital 
costs but to gene r a te huge 
profits for foe private inves- 
tors at the expense of an area 
which, by the Government’s 
own criteria, is already eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

It is Important to establish 
parity in tariffs by cross-subs- 
idising all toll bridges in Scot- 
land. This process is already 
known in foe islands with 
regards to ferry charges: foe 
most profitable route, the 
Kyle-Kyleakin crossing, is in 
part subsidising lesser-used 
services. 

Donnie Munro. 
Storrybreak House. 

Portree, 

Isle of Skye. 


H OW can the Scottish 
Office stop the Skye ferry 
running? Quite apart from 
the highly dubious legality of 
such a step, surely this flies 
in direct opposition to its 
fre e-market policy and its 
fierce advocacy of 
competition. 

Can we now expect to see 
the cross -Channel ferries 
stopped so that the Chunnel 
can pay its backers? 

Graham SeaL 
34 Daniel Place, 

Penzance, 

Cornwall 

TR284DD. 

I T seems foe Government 
has been holding an -ace 
card up Its sleeve. According 
to your map, it seems that in 
order to make both Skye and 
the bridge more accessible to 
us southerners, foe whole 
island has been moved to 
Mull, with the bridge now 
crossing foe south of Mull 
into Tobermory. A master- 
stroke indeed. Without study- 
ing foe map we would never 
have known. 

Nigel Woolliscroft. 

52 The Brackens, 

Westbury Park. 

Newcastle under Lyme, 

Staffs STS 4JL. 


D OES Mr Gummer really 
believe in his new White 
Paper on rural England (New 
deal pledged for foe country- 
side, October 18)? It does not 
look like it. Mr Gummer is 
not opposing Berkshire 
County Council's plans to 
build 3.000 houses — foe em- 
bryo of a new town — on good 
agricultural land south ofthe 
M4 at Reading. 

If Mr Gummer meant what 
he said about protecting rural 
c ommunities and giving more 
influence to parish councils, 
he would call in Berkshire's 
current structure plan — and 
save our countryside. 
Georgina Bovill. 

The Street Mortimer, 

Berks RG7 3PM. 

G eorge monbiot and 

John Vidal are mistaken 
in their disapproval of foe 
Country Landowners' Assoc- 
iation’s lobbying against foe 
extension of “right to buy" 
legislation to housing assoc- 
iation tenants (Taken for a 
ride by lords of the manor, 
October 14). 

Local authorities have bent 
over backwards to find ex- 
emption sites for affordable — 
le housing association — 
housing in villages where no 
planning permission would 
be given for any other 
development 

This is because they recog- 
nise that it is foe only way to 
enable young people y to 
remain in foe communities 
where they belong. If these 
houses are to be sold off, there 
will simply be no more land, 
never mind about no more 
money, to build more. 

Right-to-buy legislation for 
council housing has proved to 
be a fiasco. If the CLA is all 
that stands in foe way, then, 
in this at least, they should be 
supported. 

Judith Martin. 

18a Romsey Road, 

Winchester, 

Hants S023 8TP. 

Only prejudice 

I I NFORTUNATEL Y, Bng- 
w land was not always as de- 
lightful as it appears in the 
adaptations of classic novels 
(Letters. October 18). In 1582 
at St Osyth, Essex. Mr Darcy, 
a local JP, interrogated Eliza- 
beth Bennett and two or three 
other women who were all 
charged with witchcraft Mr 
Darcy forced confessions 
from the accused by not let- 
ting than sleep for days. Ms 
Bennett and one of the other 
women were executed and it 
is believed their bodies were- 
uncovered in the village of St 
Osyth during the 1920s. The 
main joints of foe skeletons 
had been riveted together 
with iron spikes to prevent 
the supposed witches from 
doing harm after death. 

Jane Austen came from a 
clerical family, so she may 
just have heard foe story. 
Mary Cooper. 

21 Sttathearn Park. 

Banger, Co Down, 

N Ireland BT19 IDE. 



A Country Diary 


WEARDALE. CO DURHAM: 

There's nothing like black- 
berry-picking for slowing 
down the pace of life. Clusters 
of tempting, purple-black ber- 
ries glinting in foe autumn 
sunshine soon turn a brisk 
walk Into a leisurely explora- 
tion of foe hedgerow. Thick- 
ets of bramble foliage have 
already begun to turn lemon 
yellow and flaming scarlet 
Some leaves are infected with 
Rbytisma fungus, which adds 
a purple mottling to their sur- 
face, so that their colours 
rival those ofthe red admiral 
butterflies that are flattening 
their wings and enjoying foe 
warmth of an Indian summer. 
Many are pristine, recently 
emerged adults, a gift of long 
months of sunshine that 


allowed several butterfly 
species to manage an extra 
generation. A few older spec- 
imens — survivors from high 
summer perhaps — show foe 
signs of a perilous life, with 
bird-pecked trailing edges to 
their wings. The variation in 
foe bramble bushes is a trib- 
ute to foe power of bees to 
cross pollinate and shuffle 
genes between plants.- The 
careful process of picking 
fruit white avoiding prickles 
reveals subtle permutations 
of leaf shape, density and 
viciousness of spines and 
colour, shape and of 
fruits. On one bush the fruits 
resemble black, inflated dai- 
sies, with an outer ring of 
bloated, succulent pips and an 
inner disc of tiny, tightly 


packed seeds with almost no 
flesh. The afternoon wears on 
and foe bag of blackberries 
grows heavier. As I work my 
way deeper into foe over- 
grown hedge, reaching for 
hidden fruit, a flock of gold- 
finches descends just a few 
yards beyond. The silky para- 
chutes that they rip from this- 
tle seed heads drift through 
foe hedge and are caught in a 
spider's web stretched be- 
tween bramble and briar 
stems. The spider can easily 
distinguish between this de- 
bris and a real victim, it 
merely fidgets slightly below 
its bramble leaf lair, waiting 
for a blow-fly, intoxicated by 
fermenting blackberry juice, 
to blunder into Its snare. 

PELL GATES 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


S each day brings the 
election closer, a po- 
ktential tragedy comes 
into ever-sharper focus: my 
friend Terry Dicks, the sen- 
sitive MP for Hayes and 
Hariington (Ms passions in- 
clude film noirand Sower 
arran g in g ), seems likely to 
lose his seat. With a major- 
ity of only 63 to defend, it is 
good to learn that he is culti- 
vating a softer image than 
ever in the local press. This 
week’s Uxbridge Gazette, 
for example, carries a ques- 
tionnaire in which he re- 
fuses to answer a question 
about private health care, 
describes homosexuality as 
“unnatural and a perver- 
sion” and— in an adden- 
dum to a list of the daily 
papers be does read — says 
that “the Guardian isn't fit 
for toilet paper. The print 
would come off on your 
hands.” (I rang yesterday 
offering a free pair of rub- 
ber gloves, bathe wasn’t 
having it.) Even the most 
patient interviewees have a 
breakmgpotat; though, and 
at the uniquely intrusive 
question eight Terry finally 
snapped. When asked, 
“What car do you drive?” 
he put the phone down. 

I N celebrating its 75th 
birthday, the Oxford 
University paper Cher- 
well reviews some of its old 
gossip stories. My eye is 
caught by one concerning 
Lord Lewisham moving 
into a fiat to find the phone 
cut offbecause the previous 
undergraduate tenant 
hadn’t paid the bilL It is 
touching to note that this 
paragon of fiscal piety was 
William Waldegrave, now 
the Chief Secretory to the 
Treasury. 

A POWERFUL contend- 
er emerges in the 
search for the coun- 
try's drollest press office. It 
is Sell afield, which has pub- 
lished a newsletter about 
the visit last month of a 
globally respected expert in 
the workings of the nuclear 
industry. “Miss World came 
to Sell afield — and con- 
quered!” begins a report 
into how Aish warya Ria 
from Bombay spent part of 
an entire day there in 
September. There was no 
doubt, adds the document, 
“that the visit blew away 
some misconceptions she 
had about Sellafield”. But 
what did Aishwarya herself 
have to say? “I believe if the 
workers here and their fam- 
ilies have no fears and are 
satisfied Sellafield is safe, 
then that should be enough 
for anyone,” she counsels. 

“I don't see it as a problem.’ 
Make it up you could not. 

■■1HE novelist Ken Fol- 
■ lett did not attend • 

I Lady Thatcher’s birth- 
day party earlier this week, 
as the Times so foolishly 
reported. As for any sugges- 
tion that Mr Follett plans to 
do an Alan Howartb in 
reverse, this is a gross UbeL 
The Folletts themselves 
share a lively sense of hu- 
mour and are far too self- 
effacing to make a fuss. But 
the Diary feels it important 
to clear the matter up on 
their behalf. 


Yes, minister, it is 
your responsibility 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


T! 


HE policy of the Home 
Office is that anybody 
who is sent to prison 
should, be kept there. 
That’s about the alpha and 
omega of the policy of the 
Home Office. There is nothing 
else called “policy". We know 
this because the conduct of 
the Home Secretory yields no 
other conclusion. He takes 
.responsibility for policy fail- 
ures, but anything else is op- 
erational. This is a prudent 
job-description, . from every 
point of view. 

The field of non-policy in 
this area of government is ex- 
tremely large. "Policy”, for 
example, does not touch the 
size or location of prisons. 
Nor does it have’ any bearing 
on the quantity of people who 
are kept there.' The foot that 
10,000 more prisoners are 
held now than a few years ago 
Is, despite a hundred speeches 
by the Home Secretary urging 
this result, a fact remote from 
"policy”. So ls the measure of 
resources made available to 
pay for the consequences. So 


is the identity of every prison 
governor, including those 
whose sacking is the only ex- 
pedient that can get the Home 
Secretary through a hard ses- 
sion at the despatch box. As 

for file prison service's status 
as a self-managing agency, 
and the defects of control -that 
may flow from that arrange- 
ment. ibis is quite beyond the 
realm, of policy, even though 
it came about through a con- 
troversial political decision. 

So the only “policy” is the 
intention to keep prisoners in 
jail: As long as the Home Sec- 
retary can aver that this con- 
tinues to be his policy, every- 
thing is operational and 
therefore, it seems, beyond 
his responsibility. This is a 
fantastic pretence, as his in- 
cessant observations on all 
aspects of prison show. But it 
puts him in a comfortable po- 
sition, where be can find dis- 
tinguished. company. de- 
fence reminds me of nothing 
so m uch as the justification 
Wffliam Waldegrave made for 
his claim -that the guide-lines 
for arms sales to Iraq had not 
been rii»rig»»rf Asked to ex- 
plain why the change was not 
announced in Parliament. 
Waldegrave drew from the 
fact that there had been no 
announcement axiomatic 
proof that the policy had al- 
ways remained the same. 

Pursuing M i chael Howard 
with the argument that he 
should resign because* of foe 
state of file prisons, as epit o- 


mised by the Parkhurst 
break-out, is thus a futile ex- 
ercise. It assumes a world of 
duty and accountability that 

simply does not exist There 
are many learned works cm 
the subject of ministerial res- 
ponsibility, drawing fine dis- 
tinctions between this or that 
measure of a minister’s per- 
sonal involvement, and hence 
the degree of blame that 
should attach to the errors 
over which be has presided. 

They are as relevant as 
scholastic debates about an- 
gels on pinheads. Vast 
screeds of political literature 
can be consigned to the dump. 
“Policy” is what I say it is, 
and so is the responsibility 
going with it. Thus speaks the 
minister. Everything «*!<»«> is 
down to someone else. 

So responsibility, we now 
see more clearly, is not about 
honour or legality but en- 
tirely about power. There 
have been exceptions, but 
Lord Carrington is in modem 
riww almost foe only one. He 
resigned as Foreign Secretary 
in 1982 because he had failed 
to anticipate Argentina’s in- 
vasion of foe Fhlklands. He 
didn’t need to go. He could 
have carried on, brazened it 
out, cited his duty to his 
country in its hour of need. 
But in his guts, where honour 
is mostly located, he knew the 
of double-talk beyond 
which he felt mortally uncom- 
fortable. This was a decision 
of npble eccentricity. The 


Howard case is foe true guide 
to modem political life. 

On Tuesday. John Major 
gave a moddled-sounding 
reply when nhwitangpd by 
Tony Blair to say that How- 
ard was responsible for the 
state of the prisons. The 
Home Secretary was “respon- 
sible to Parliament”, gain foe 
Prime Minister, seeming to 
duck the issue. In fact he ex- 
posed an essential truth. The 
price a minister must pay for 
error is decided not by a 
refined examination of the 
facts but entirely by what 
Parliament will let him get 
away with. 

Howard’s survival is down 
to two procedures that-9it a 
long way from either honour 
or duty. First, he pleads in aid 
the Leannont Report, which 
decided not to name him as a 
culprit Without a blush, foe 
determination of ministerial 
responsibility is thus subcon- 
tracted away from the' politi- 


Raw force defines 
the state of the 
argument now 
about political 
accountability 


clan to the judgment of a 
retired Army general who has 
few credentials as an expert 
on prisons and none as an ar- 
biter of political accountabil- 
ity. Second, he relies on foe 
power of the whip. If the Tory 
MPs don't withhold support, 
any residual anxieties Mr 
Howard might experience in 
the watches of the night van- 
ish fast into oblivion. Raw 
force, and nothing else, de- 
fines foe state of the argu- 
ment about political account- 
ability in 1995. 

In some ways this is to be 
welcomed. It makes reality 
clearer. It de-mystifies an 
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All men are 
misfits in the 
no-wage age 


awfhl lot of agonised nit-pick- 
ing, which always seems to 

end with foe conclusion that 

foe minister should, in all the 
circumstances and having 
regard to the immense com- 
plexities of the matter 
remain honourably in post. 
Knowing it's all about power 
and nerve, we can cut out 
great deal of specious discus- 
sion about constitutional pro- 
priety. Nor is this new. 

Consider the events of 
September 1992. Neither 
entry nor exit from the Euro- 
pean exchange-rate mecha- 
nism could be regarded as an 
operational matter. They 
were the policy of, respec- 
tively, Chancellor John Major 
and Prime Minister John 
Major. The story was of disas- 
ter on a massive scale. The 
Prime Minister himself is foe 
living exemplar of the mis 
leading nature of foe famous 
distinction. If failures of 
either policy or operations 
were ever fit for resignation, 
he would not last a week. 

Clarifying though it is. 
however, Howard's proof that 
responsibility ha« become 
meaningless concept coarsens 
politics. The same fate is 
being schemed for the Scott 
Report, now due to appear 
early next year. Unless the 
judge accuses ministers 
straight out of lying or con- 
spiring to pervert foe coarse 
of justice, they will deride his 
Ignorance and blur his mean- 
ing, and hope to shelter be- 
hind the parliamentary ma- 
jority their frightened MPs 
can still muster. 

This is what Howard will be 
attempting today. He will 
probably get away with it 
Tory MPs are in no state to 
give the boot to a minister 
who secured such a heartfelt 
ovation from the Tory 
at Blackpool. But that will be 
deplorable. Howard says he 
has nothing to account for. If 
Parliament doesn't vomit on 
such contempt when will it 
ever? 





FITH sadness, we 
reach the final 
paragraph of foe 
Book of the Month, Nigel 
Mansell: My Autobiogra- 
phy , where we find the Sar- 
tre of the chicanes at his 
most brilliant. “Life today 
is what you make it today, 
and tomorrow it will be 
gone. The next day you 
wake up and it’s a new day 
of your life.” How wise he 
is. "It’s great to chase after 
your goals and your chal- 
lenges, but you shouldn’t 
forget that you will never 
get that time back. So you 
should make the most of 
every moment,” (not much 
further now) “and if youget 
really annoyed about some- 
thing and you’ve got good 
cause, then that’s fine, but 
don’t let it spoil your life.” 
It’s even better, by the way, 
when imagined in Nigel’s 
own electrifying tones. 

“You can only try to control 
the future, you cannot con- 
trol the past Above all, you 
have to keep things in per- 
spective. I do,” he writes in 
conclusion, “and I realise 
th at rm lucky to be alive.” 

F rom one book of the 
month to what I hope 
will be the next. Could 

anyone with a copy ©fLord 

Woodrow Wyatt's 1976 clas- 
sic The Exploits of Mr Saucy- 
Squirrel (or even his 
equally admired 1977 se- 
quel, The Further Exploits 
of Mr Saucy squirrel) lend it 
to the Diary? The borrow- 
ing fee is £25. 


William Wallace wants the Opposition to attack Tory nationalist pretensions 

Put out more flags 




OW that foe Con 
servatives have 
made clear they 
wish to play the 
patriotic card in 
the election campaign, foe op- 
position parties must prepare 
their counter-attack. Over the 
next year. Labour and Liberal 
Democrats should set out to 
expose the falsity of Conser- 
vative gl»tmg that they alone 
are committed to safeguard 
British independence and 
protect British interests. The 
prize of success will be great 
— to have deprived foe Gov- 
ernment of one of foe few 
remaining rhomoo on which it 
still hopes to outbid its rivals. 

Three lines of attack are 
open: to ridicule foe hooligan 
quality of rightwing national- 
ism and the contradictions of 
the alternatives put forward; 
to hi g hli g ht foe misrepresen- 
tations and illusions which 
ministers slip into as they 
seek to appease their irrecon- 
cilable right; and to empha- 
sise foe damage to Britain’s 
real interests which govern' 
ment intransigence is now 
inflicting. 

The Eurosceptic right is an 
extraordinary crew of In- 
flated egos, reactionaries, and 
romantics. Their determina- 
tion to preserve Britain’s In- 
dependence is trumpeted 
through foe foreign-owned 
Black and Murdoch press; 
some of their fending comes 
from a French millionaire 
Member of foe European Par- 
liament, Sir James Gold- 
smith, and from US rightwing 
groups. Their rallying cry of 
resistance to German domina- 
tion is carried in newspapers 
which supported good rela- 
tions with Nazi Germany in 
the thirties, but which oppose 
closer integration with demo- 
cratic Germany today. 

Their favoured historians 
(as second-rate a group as 
their favoured- MPs) attack 
Winston Churchill for failing 
to compromise with Hitler, 
while caricaturing present- 
day Germany as a threat. 
Andrew Roberts has de- 
scribed his new novel. The 
Aachen Memorandum, as 


“proudly jingoistic writing*’ 
intended to convey “some 
reactionary messages about 
rearmament, sovereignty and 
nationhood”. His fantasy 
world of British re-armament 
makes no allowance for Land 
Rover now being under Ger- 
man ownership, for the col- 
lapse of the ship-building in- 
dustry. or for foe dependence 
of tiie aerospace Industry on 
European collaboration. All 
are reductions in effective 
British- sovereignty over 
which Mrs Thatcher’s gov- 
ernment presided. 

“The Conservative Party 
must stand for foe retention 
of national sovereignty,” 
Simon Heffer declared in the 
Daily Telegraph last week. He 
was criticising Malcolm 
Rifkind and John Major for 


cl ai m to defend a naturally 
free Britain against an au- 
thoritarian continent, with 
its inferior system of Roman 
Jaw; but they make no protest 
at their own government’s de- 
struction of Britain’s tradi- 
tional constitutional balance, 
nor its incursions into Brit- 
ain's civil liberties. 

Their preferred alternative 
is to return to the dependence 
on the US euphemistically la- 
belled ‘the special relation- 
ship”. They refuse to ac- 
knowledge how far the US 
Congress has moved away 
from its old Anglo-Saxon 
dominance. *or to absorb 
repeated messages from 
Washington that it prefers a 
relationship with an affective 
European grouping — or fail- 
ing that with Germany first. 


dialogue was conducted 
under conditions of strict se- 
crecy. for over a year (“to 
avoid exciting Sir Nicholas 
Bans or” — then chair of the 
Commons defence committee 
— one of those involved ex- 
plained) before Douglas Hurd 
admitted its existence. The 
formation of a Fran co-British 
air wing was not one of foe 
innovations in British de- 
fence policy which Portillo 
brought to foe attention of the 
Conservat i ve conference. Nor 
did be remind them that Ger- 
man pilots fly from British 
air bases, that German tank 
crews train in Wales, that 
Ger man, Dutch and Belgian 


ships work from British 
ports, and that Britain’s de- 
fence posture depends on Ger- 
many’s continued willingess 


British ministers say one thing to their partners in Europe 
while pretending to take a different posture at home 


weakly failing to translate 
their “rhetoric into action” 
by making “a successful act 
of defiance against Brussels” 
— over metrication, a favour- 
ite young-fogey issue. 
Wrapped up in his calls to 
transform the party into foe 
“rigorously Thataherite oper- 
ation foe activists want it to 
be”, he failed to observe foe 
sobering symbol of Britain's 
limited sovereignty which 
paralleled the Blackp ool con- 
ference: -foe Queen sharing 
with the chairman of Sam- 
sung in fire opening of a 
much-heralded Korean-owned 
factory in the North-east 
These are the people foe 
Prime Minister is appeasing, 
preferring to do long-term 
damage to Britain’s relations 
with its meat important part- 
ners rather than to stand up 
to an embittered minority 
within his party and their 
sponsors Jn the press. This is 
a group of nativist Anglo-Sax- 
ons, whose champions in foe 
Government are Michael Por- 
tillo and Michael Howard, 
with Malcolm. RifMnd slip- 
ping into their camp. They 


with France, and then Brit- 
ain, jn Germany’s wake. 

The misrepresentation of 
government policy to its do- 
mestic audience reached a 
new peak in Portillo’s confer- 
ence speech. None In his audi- 
ence could have dreamt that 
it was file Major government 
which pressed for the 
removal of foe secretariat of 
foe We stern European Union 
(WEU) from London to Brus- 
sels dnring foe Maastricht ne- 
gotiations, to bring it into 
easier communication both 
with the Nato secretariat and' 
with foe institutions of the 
EU; nor that the Prime Minis- 
ter had signed foe 1994 Nato 
summit communique which 
supported “the strengthening 
of the European pillar in the 
Alliance through the WEU, 
which is being developed as 
the European Union’s defence 
component”. “When Britain 
signs a bit of paper.” Portillo 
pompously declared on last 
Sunday’s On The Record, “it . 
wmtiii what it says” — but it 
does its best to avoid tailing 
its Parliament or Its party. 

The Franco-British defence j 


to accept a division of British 
troops on its soil. 

All British ministers have 
now become accustomed to 
saying one thing in private to 
their partners an the Euro- 
pean continent, while pre- 
tending hypocritically to take 
an entirely different posture 
in front pf their domestic au- 
diences. Foreign diplomats 
and journalists, reporting the 
rhetoric from Blackpool, will 
have increased the cynicism 
within their home govern- 
ments about “foe political 
stagnation in foe UK” — as a 
new Dutch government 
report on foreign-policy prior- 
ities calls it 

The Netherlands, Britain’s 
most understanding partner 
in the Maastricht negotia- 
tions, has now concluded that 
those who value close British 
involvement ta the integra- 
tion process might do worse 
than to carry on without them 
— moving into a core group 
with Ftonce and Germany, 
leaving the British to bump 
along behind as in the fifties. 
David Davis, the Eurosceptic 
Foreign Office minister who is 


foe British member of a group 
preparing the agenda for the 
1996 Inter-governmental Con- 
ference, has been nintaarnBil 


Mr No by his colleagues. They 
have been unimpressed by 
private assurances from mem- 
bers of the Cabinet that they 
are following economic poli- 
cies which will enable Britain 
to join in the first group if 
European monetary union 
goes ahead. 

So far foe two opposition 
parties have hesitated be- 
tween moderate scepticism 
and silence, anxious not to 
leave open a flank to right- 
wing attack or to risk, unset- 
tling public opinion. The 
Dutch report, echoing disillu- 
sioned comments one hoars 
in Bonn and Paris, concludes 
that “if Labour comes to 
power, things may very well 
remain the same”. Such a 
stance, however, leaves foe 
advantage, and the definition 
of the faqwpg at stoke, to the 
Conservati v es. 

But European governments 
— Britain among them — face 
some immense decisions in 
the next two to five years, 
over foe future of central and 
eastern Europe, foe changing 
rote and position erf Germany 
within this wider Europe, 
over the reconstruction erf 
European security and over 
the shif t in balance among 
European economies which 
partial monetary union might 
bring. 

The Conservative Govern- 
ment has little to saf on any 
of these. An opposition which 
dared to define its own 
agenda of British interests 
mi ght therefore seize the ini- 
tiative, successfully tramping 
foe Conservatives’ patriotic 
card before the election cam- 
paign begins. The Govern- 
ment has now left its own 
nationalistic flank exposed; 
how vigorously will foe oppo- 
sition attack it? 


William Wallace is a Reader In 
International Relations at the 
USE. Stability And Security In 
Europe is published by the 
Netherlands Scientific Council 
lor Government Policy 



Joyce McMillan 
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OVERDOSED on Arthur 
MUler on Monday. It was 
foe day before foe great 
man’s 80th birthday; and I 
spent foe morning with a 
book of his short stories, the 
evening listening to Radio 4’s 
Death Of A Salesman. 

And what I heard in Miller 
this time (for his work Shows 
a different facet in foe light 
of every decade) was the 
sound of men suffering under 
an economic system — call it 
wage slavery or pay-cheque 
anxiety, foe rat-race or the 
cash economy — that forces 
them to beg, flatter or cajole 
other men for the very means 
of economic survival. 

Willy Loman, the burnt-out 
60-year-old here of Death Of 
A Salesman, Is by far the 
most famous of these charac- 
ters, recognised, it seems, im- 
mediately in productions 
from Baltimore to Beijing. 
But it’s a feeling that is ex- 
pressed. too. in Miller's beau- 
tiful 1957 short story The 
Misfits (which is now 
emerging at last from foe 
shadow of its awkward film 
version). 

In the story, three men des- 
perate to escape the clutches 
of towns and employers 
speed across a burning 
American western landscape 
in a battered truck, trying to 
run down and snare foe last 
herd of wild horses on the 
range. “Well, it’s better than 
wages,” they say, as they 
cling to this final chance of 
making a living by pitting 
themselves against foe ele- 
ments, the land, and its crea- 
tures, rather than against 
their fellow-men. in the 
humiliating scramble for 
paid work. 

It's in file light of this big, 
angry insight into modern 
industrialised societies, and 
what they can do to human 
dignity and traditional 
pride inrtimes of economic 
recession, that we have to see 
the current mood of “male 
rage” sweeping across the 
western world, from ex-in- 
dustrial towns where “all foe 
jobs are for women" . through 
foe pure mysogynistic fury of 
some “men’s rights" groups, 
to Monday’s Million Man 
March in Washington. 

Behind this rage, it seems 
clear, lies the experience of 
soaring unemployment and 
job insecurity in areas of tra- 
ditional male manual work, 
at a time when women’s au- 
tonomy and job opportunities 
have, on foe whole, been 
Increasing. 

But our difficulty is that 
we live in times when serious 
analysis of the economic 
changes behind these trends, 
and the real patterns of 


power and powerlessness 
they create, has almost en- 
tirely disappeared from foe 

popular political agenda, to 

be replaced by a cult of iden- 
tity politics that looks uglier 
by the hour. 

Of course, people can be 
wounded by racial, cultural 
or sexual discrimination, as 
well as by economic power- 
lessness. But what is alarm- 
ing now is foe way in which 
the elements of identity poll* 
tics seem to be driving all 
other analyses clean off the 
political map. 

In Scotland, for instance. I 
can see foe growth of a kind 
of lazy popular shorthand 
that says the English are 
rich, Tory, and powerful, 
compared with Scots — and 
simply ignores foe existence 
of English people who do not 
fit the bill. In Washington, 
Louis Farrakhan talks about 
white Americans as if they 
were all fiercely over -empow- 
ered and living -high off the 
hog — an idea which must 
sound, to a white working 
class whose real incomes 
have been declining for a de- 
cade, like gratuitous racial 
insult added to severe eco- 
nomic injury. 

ND in terms of gender, 
it is becoming increas- 
ingly common for men 
bereft of power — in former 
Yugoslavia, black America, 
or post-industrial Bri tain — 
to talk as if the first thing 
they need to do in order to 
“re-etn power" themselves, is 
to reassert their dominance 
over women and foe family, 
by hacking away at foe mod- 
est advances* in autonomy 
and earning-power made by 
women over foe last quarter 
of a century. 

What we are seeing, in 
other words, Is a classic up- 
surge of reactionary politics, 
in which' angry, frightened 
groups of powerless people — 
exhausted low-paid women 
and unemployed men, poor 
blacks and insecure whites — 
turn their hatreds against 
each other, instead of trying 
to challenge foe structure 
which impoverished and 
disempowered them in the 
first place. 

It is a tragedy, of course. 
But foe fact is that almost all 
the tools we have for under- 
standing economic exploita- 
tion — the words and con- 
cepts Arthur Miller and his 
friends might have used, 
back in foe Depression of the 
thirties — are so corrupted 
and weakened by their 

association with the failed 
experiment of Soviet comma- 
nism that they can never, 
perhaps should never, be 
used again. 

So — until we can invent 
new words and concepts — 
we must live through this 
dead time in politics, where 
foe maggots of hatred breed, 
and where it seems “there is 
no alternative"; except what 
we can sometimes glimpse — 
unnamed and fragile, but 


still there — in foe work of 
great writers like Miller, who 
know that compassion is in- 
divisible. as Is human pain. 
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Paul Richards 


Intrepid 
friend of 



I N 1929, while a Cam- 
bridge student, Paul 
Richards, who has died 
aged 86, joined an expe- 
dition to Guyana and 
fell In love with rain forests. 
For the rest of his life, Rich- 
ards, erne of plant ecology’s 
most distinguished figures, 
was drawn back to those mag- 
ical places — Sarawak, Bor- 
neo, Malaysia, Nigeria, Cam- 
eroon, Costa Rica and 
Amazonia — and some of the 
richest wildlife habitats on 
earth. In 1952 came his great- 
est achievement, the classic, 

. frequently reprinted book. 
The Tropical Rain Forest. 

Richards published his first 
paper on plants while still at 
school. Educated in Cardiff 
and London, he won a 
scholarship to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. There he 
read botany and became a 
research fellow and lecturer. 
In 1919 he was appointed to 
the chair of botany in the 
University College of North 
Wales at Bangor, where he 
stayed until his retirement in 
1978. Richards continued to 
develop his knowledge of rain 
forests and recently wrote a 
completely new edition of his 
classic, which will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

His related passion was 
mosses and liverworts, and 
he -became a leading author- 
ity on these as well At Ban- 
gor — a splendid centre far 


these plants — amid a busy 
academic life, he was that 
increasingly unusual figure, a 
professor of botany who knew 
his flora. 

Paul played an important 
role in postwar nature conser- 
vation. He chaired Nature 
Conservancy's committee for 
Wales from 1956 until 1967, 
promoting nature reserve 
acquisition and special site 
protection- He also helped to 
found the North Wales Natu- 
ralists’ Trust, and was its 
nhaimum from 1969 to 1972. 

Richards was in worldwide 
demand as a visiting lecturer 
and scholar. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee of the US 
National Academy of 
Sciences which investigated 
the effects of war-time forest 
defoliants in Vietnam. 

Despite his many honours 
— including the T.tnmumn 
Medal for botany, Harvard's 
Bullard Fellowship and the 
CBE — he retained a modesty 
and naturalness, and was ded- 
icated to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. He followed in the tradi- 
tion of the intrepid early 
naturalist jungle explorers, 
such as Richard Spruce and 
Russel Wallace, but with a 
modem approach. Paul was 
never happier than when in 
the field, whether measuring 
the great trees of the luxuri- 
ant forests or peering through 
his hand-lens at some choice 
hryophyte in the mountains 



■Base camp . . . Paul Richards during the 1929 Guyana expedition that ignited his passion for studying rain forests 


of Snowdonia. A lovable man, 
his appearance of slight al- 
most frail physique, and of 
perennial youth, were belied 
by an tndestructabflity and 
wise maturity of view. 

Paul owed much to the de- 
voted support of his wife, 
Anne, and successions of Ban- 
gorians will remember the 
hospitality they received at 
file Richards's home. Besides 
Anne, he leaves three daugh- 
ters and a son. 


Peter Kirkpatrick 


Gentle ripple 
of laughter 


I^ETER Crichton Kirk- 
Patrick, who has died 

I . aged 79. was an oarsman 
of immense stature who 
brought his own particular 
brand of. wry humour to the 
towpafh. 

Son of a Great Western Rail- 
ways engineer and grandson 
of Sir William Perkin, inven- 
tor of the British dyestutfa 
industry, he was educated at 
Monkton Combe and Queens' 
College, Cambridge, before go- 
ing to work as a chemist for 
ICrs dyestuffs division in 
1937. 

After war service in Italy 
and Greece with the Manches- 
ter Regiment and the Yorks 
and Lancs Light Infantry, he 
returned to ICI and took up 
the oar again for Thames Row- 
ing Club. 

He competed in the Grand 
Challenge Cup and the Silver 
Goblets at Henley Royal 
Regatta in 1939, and 1947 was 
the first of six consecutive 
years in which he entered two 
events, winning four Henley 
medals in 12 attempts. These 
were the Stewards' in 1947, 
both the Grand and the Stew- 
ards' in 1948, and the Stew- 
ards' in 1951. He represented 
Britain in the 1947 European 
Championships, the 1948 
Olympics, and wan a bronze 
in the 1950 Empire Games. But 
he was also familiar with less 
grand byways of rowing, hav- 
ing competed for the Salford 
club Agecroft on the IrwelL 

In 1967, Peter switched 
careers to do marketing for 
the Post Office, eventually be- 
coming a consultant to BT in 
the licensing of technical 
equipment overseas. 

He was a passionate sup- 
porter of Thames and British 
crews, appearing on the bank 
at international regattas and 
world championships when- 
ever ha could, raising a pint at 
their success and an eyebrow 
at their cock-ups. 





Paul Fitzpatrick ... on the 
Thames in 1938 allsport 

His sharp observations, as 
much on society or politics as 
on rowing, were delivered in 
perfectly-timed one-liners that 
often appeared, via this corre- 
spondent. in the Gua r di an . 
For example, it was Peter 
who, regretting that every leaf 
of countryside on Henley's 
Bucks bank seemed to be ob- 
scured during the eighties by 
tentloads of suits “sponsored 
as newts", remarked that If 
alcohol were banned the 
regatta would collapse, but if 
rowing were banned nobody 
would spot the difference. 

Happily, recession restored 
some countryside at Henley, 
in time for Peter's last few 
visits. An imposing physical 
giant he had a gentle nature 
which belied one of the tough- 
est strokes of his generation. 


Christopher Dodd 


Peter Crichton Kirkpatrick, oars- 
man. bom August 24, 1916; died 
October 5, 1995 


Ratdfffo 
Anthony Smith w n l t o sa The 

story was famous among uni- 
versity exploration clubs, 
even to those of us ignorant of 
its hero/victim. An expedi- 
tion's leader, recruiting for 
Guyana, had been Introduced 
to a young botanist and had 
accepted him “Oh yes, we 
will take Richards," this man 


Paolo Gucci 


had said, “but I am not cer- 
tain if we will bring him 
hack." 

Almost four decades later, 
when walking with Paul Rich- 
ards for the first time through 
his favourite habitat of tropi- 
cal forest, 1 understood fall 
well that original story, and 
its leader’s doubts. It was 
plainly not apocryphal. I too 
had little confidence that, 
following a short stroll 
through the Mato Grosso, my 
partner would be with me at 
the end, so curious was his 
walk. 

Later, in describing that 
particular expedition, I wrote: 
“Even at a thousand paces 
Paul was totally distinguish- 
able from everyone else, if 
only because of the way in 
which he took his own paces, 
his method of progression 
over the ground. An anteater, 
with its long daws, would 


better understand his mode of 
walk, for the two of them 
have a similar shuffle. 
whole gait has a frail touch to 
it . . It was his shoes that 
were partly to blame, for he 
walked on the side of them 
(much, I suppose, as an ant- 
eater might were it forced to 
wear a pair). 

He was supreme company, 
making sense of fh** tangle 
that is forest, producing rules 
of growth, of size and variety 
where only chaos seemed to 
reign. He did not look as if he 
would end the walk, but, cou- 
trarily, absolutely looked the 
part The haversack was just 
right So too the tousled ap- 
pearance, the spectacles, the 
clothes. I suspected he would 
dress identically at some pro- 
fessorial gathering, when lec- 
turing at Bangor, or if shuf- 
fling by the Rio das Mortes, 
examining trees in general 


taut mosses in particular. 

It is sometimes said that 
people resemble their pets, 
and perhaps scientists grow 
like their disciplines. Paul's 
older brother Owain, also on 
the Brazilian expedition, 
studied wasps, and was sharp 
and pointed in his attitude. 
O wain's wife, also there, was 
a locust expert, and forever 
voraciously busy. They were 
rhaJk and cheese to Paul, who 
looked as if he had travelled 
through the bush before even 
entering it, and therefore ap- 
peared unchanged when 
emerging on its other side. He 
took himself to forests around 
the world in his 86 years, and 
they always kindly threw him 
back to have a go in yet an- 
other place. 


Paul Westmacott Richards, 
botanist, born December 19, 
1908; -died October 4,. 1 995 


Fighting the fashion 


jHERE has always 
been a darkly medi- 


T eval side to the Guccis 

To Anglo-Saxon eyes 
the whole family seems 
throwback to the days of war 
ring city states and their ruth 
less heads: Gonzaga, Media 
and, above all perhaps, Bor 
gia. Add a pinch of Machia 
velli, a touch of Savanorola 
and you have the Gucci cock 
tail — dangerous to all mem 
bers af this strange family 
The Guccis are contentious 
litigious, bellicose. Fathers 
and sons, brothers and cous 
Ins have squabbled over the 
carcass of one of the most 
prestigious fashion companies 
in the world until eventually 
they have lost everything. 

Paolo Gucci, who has died 
aged 64, was a prime player in 
the Gucci game as a maker 
and breaker of the firm. The 
refinement and understated 
taste of his designs in the 
sixties made Gucci products a 
must for all well-bred Ital- 
ians. From there they became 
the signatures of sophistica- 
tion far women such as Grace 
Kelly, Jackie Kennedy and 
the very first ladies who 
lunched. The Gucci success 
was always based on Ameri- 
can sales — the rise of the 
Gucci logo began in Manhat- 
tan with the onslaught of 
Paolo’s father, Aldo, on that 
lucrative market in the late 
fifties and early sixties. 

His weapon — surely one of 
the cleverest ever conceived 
by a retail firm — was the 
logo designed by Paolo, who 
created the double “g" motif 
with the green and red web- 
bing stripe which became a 
badge for sophisticates, of 
both sexes on either side of 
the Atlantic. But it was Pao- 
lo’s very success which 
caused the first tensions 
within the firm. He was ambi- 
tious to expand. In the early 
seventies, he was the only 
member of the family who 
foresaw the path Gucci would 


take. Paolo's approach, which 
was to capitalise on the fame 
of 'a name, was considered by 
his family to be too American 
and too downmarket for a 
quality logo. In fact be was 
well ahead of his time as one 
of the first Italians to realise 
the sales potential in using a 
prestigious name to create 
mass sales of lower-priced 
goods. It was not a popular 
formula In the seventies, al- 
though there Is not an Italian 
fashion house today which 
doesn’t make a sizeable pro- 
portion of its income from the 
very stratagem which so an- 
noyed Paolo's family. 

But the Guccis were never 
the kind to allow a good idea 
to get in the way of family 
feuds. Boardroom battles and 
public denunciations were 
commonplace as the family 
became steeped in spleen and 
corruption. Like many other 
Italian family firms, the Guc- 
cis destroyed themselves 
through greed — for power as 
much as for money. In pur- 
suit of both, Paolo did the 
almost unthinkable for an 
Italian son: he denounced his 
father's monetary Irregular- 
ities to the tax authorities, 
with the result that Aldo was 
sent to prison and ordered to 
pay back tax of $7 million. 

By the late eighties, a fam- 
ily more intent on stabbing 
each other in the back than 
following sound business 
principles was forced to sell 
50 per cent of Gucci to Invest- 
corp. the Arab investment 
bank. Increasingly, the per- 
sonal time and money of the 
Guccis was spent in liti- 
gation. As Paolo and his 
cousin. Maurizio. jockeyed 
for power, the once-nohle 
fashion name gradually be- 
came a joke. Taste levels 
dropped and the product was 
downgraded, until the once- 
desirable Gucci logo was seen 
by true fashion followers as 
being as undesirable as that 
of Pierre Cardin, the popular- 



Paolo Gucci . . . putting on 
the style in the seventies 

iser par excellence. Paolo, 
who had lost design control 
and actually been sacked 
from the parent company in 
Italy, no longer controlled 
Gucci Shops Inc. or Gucci 
Parfnm In America, the roles 
given to him by his father In 
1977. But he still fought on — 
literally. In 1982, he emerged 
from a board meeting with 
blood pouring from a gash In 
his face, the result of a fight 
with his brother and father. 

Things went downhill very 
quickly in the eighties as 
Paolo channelled all is ener- 
gies and wealth into his fight 
for the right to use the Gucci 
name on his own designs. He 
was Implacably opposed by 
his cousin Maurizio, who had. 
effectively taken control of 
what was left of the family 
interests in GuccL The battles 
with In vest co rp meant that he 
and the Guccis lost total con- 
trol of the firm in 1994, the 
year Paolo was jailed for five 
weeks In America for refus- 


ing to pay back alimony and 
living expenses to his es- 
tranged English-horn second 
wife. 

Pablo Gucci's private life 
was as tempestuous as his 
public appearances. He mar- 
ried twice and had five chil- 
dren.' two by his mistress. 
Penny Armstrong, with 
whom he was living in Sussex 
when he died. Earlier this 
year, he had sought bank- 
ruptcy protection in the 
American courts. His debts 
were rumoured to be around 
$90 million. On his death, he 
left a string af prize Arab 
horses worth at least £3 
million. 

Medieval princes who 
played political games were 
lucky to die in their beds. 
Despite his fiercely-fought 
life, so was Paolo GuccL 
Maurizio was gunned down 
in the streets in April this 
year. The death of the cousins 
has signalled the end of a 
troubled 70 years since their 
grandfather, Gnccio GuccL 
first opened his leather shop 
in Florence In 2922. With 
huge reinvestment, a new de- 
signer and strong advertising, 
the Gucci name 1s higher 
today than It has been since 
the sixties. But it has nothing 
to do with the family any 
more, nor, despite Its success, 
is it the firm of which Paolo 
dreamed. 

If his visionary approach 
had not been destroyed by 
internecine strife, things 
could have been very differ- 
ent Paolo Gucci was a cre- 
ative force denied the oppor- 
tunities for fulfilment. He 
frittered away his talents in 
the family feuds which even- 
tually destroyed everything 
for which the Guccis had once 
stood. 


Colin McDowell 


Paolo Gucci, entrepreneur antf 
accessories designer, born 
1931 ; died October 10, 1995 


Elizabeth Jane Lloyd 


Fine art of 

inspiration 


E lizabeth Jane Lloyd 
was a painter Who in- 
vested still life with a 
Joie de oiure and signif- 
icance which earned her 
paintings a wide following 
among buyers. Her work 
reflected her magpie obses- 
sion with objects, her love and 
knowledge of flowers, and her 
passion for Imposing order on 

chaos. 

She was born in London. 
Her mother was a painter and 
her father was an architect 
who practised with Edwin 
Lutyens, her godfather. Her 
"mfem fll grandfather, W Cur- 
tis Green RA, also an archi- 
tect, designed the Dorchester 
HoteL 

She was educated at Queen 
Anne's, Cavezsham. and then 
from 1946 at Chelsea School of 
Art, where she studied under 
Robert Medley, Cert Richards 
and Henry Moore. Elizabeth 
Frink was a contemporary. In 
1949 she went on to study 
mural design for a farther 
three yesurs at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art under Carol Weight 
and Ruskin Spear. In 1952 she 
gained her diploma and mar- 
ried Jeffrey Hoare, a fellow 
student from Chelsea. She had 
already undertaken mural 
commissions, the largest of 
which, illustrating the history 
of agriculture, was for the 
National Farmers’ Union. 

In 1953 she had her first solo 
exhibition and took up her 
first teaching post She was to 
maintain this combination of 
activities, with gaps to accom- 
modate the care of a young 
family, for the rest of her life. 
(The show was in the foyer of 
the new Royal Festival Hall; 
the job was with the Crown 
Manor Boys' Club, Hoxton.) 
She also had her first work 
accepted for the RA Summer 
Exhibition. 

Meanwhile, Jane and Jeff 
set up house in a flat in Ehn 
Park Gardens, Chelsea. Laurie 
Lee, the writer, lived in the 
flat below, and sometimes felt 
obliged to bang on the celling 
with a broomhandle to remon- 
strate at the noise. (They had 
two children by this time and 
were to have two more): In 
1956 they moved to Chiswick, 
leaving the tenancy to the pre- 
sumably quieter Miss Frink. 

In 1965 Jane Lloyd was 
taken on by the Central 
School (now the Central St 
Martin's School) of Art and 
Design to teach on their foun- 
dation course, already the sole 
remaining enclave af tradi- 
tional painting and drawing 
skills in an establishment 
which had renounced them in 
favour of abstraction. She con- 
tinued her conn e ction with 
the Central and was appointed 
head of the portfolio prepara- 
tion course shortly before she 
died. 

Her other teaching, which 
she greatly enjoyed, took her 
round the country, and as far 
afield as the US and India. She 
was visiting lecturer at nu- 
merous British art schools 
and universities. She taught 



Lloyd . . - natural talent 

botanical drawing at the 
English Gardening School at 
the Chelsea Physic Garden 
(she was herself a great gar- 
dener and a knowledgeable 
plantswoman). She also held 
classes in watercolour In her 
own studio. From 1987 she 
acted as tutor on painting 
tours to India, often in tandem 
with fellow artist Anthony 
Eyton. She painted sets in the 
1980s for films, including 
Flash Gordon and Chariots Of 
Fire. She published a book on 
watercolour technique, Still 
Life Watercolour Painting 
(1994), and another on a char- 
acteristic fancy of hers, mak- 
ing decorative wreaths of 
found objects — Enchanted 
Circles (1991). 

Along with all this she man- 
aged to maintain a schedule of 
solo exhibitions which, from 
1977, averaged almost one a 
year, not counting the many 
mixed exhibitions to which 
she contributed at home and 
abroad. Her output was stag- 
gering. yet she often sold out 
Her most recent solo shows 
were at Kew Gardens Gallery 
and Sally Hunter Fine Art 

In 1981 she inherited the 
18th century house in Strand 
on the Green, on the banks of 
the Thames at Chiswick, in 
which she had grown up. Hare 
she created what was, in a 
way, one of her most satisfy- 
ing and complete works of art 
It was an inspirational house 
to visit She had used it as a 
vehicle for the display af her 
vast collections of china, 
shells, animal skulls, Indian 
textiles, found objects and, of 
course, paintings — her own 
and others. 

Elizabeth Jane Lloyd had an 
enviable natural facility with 
paint which mas k e d a sound 
technique. Her best work ■ 
genial, discursive, intimate 
and exuberant — is a hymn to 
the quiet pleasures of the 
home, and it is in the homes of 
her admirers that her memo- 
rials hang. She died of a heart 
attack at the height of her 
powers. 


Marian Barfewr 


Elizabeth Jane Lloyd, artist and 
teacher, bom July 14, 1928: died 
October 2, 1995 


Birthdays 


Jack Anderson, columnist, 
72; Prof Sir Robert Boyd, 
FRS, physicist and astrono- 
mer, 73; Dr David Clark, MP, 
Labour spokesman on de- 
fence, 56; Sir John Cullen, 
former chairman. Health and 
Safety Commission, 69; Eddie 
Daniels, jazz clarinetist, 54; 
Phil Davies, rugby player, 
32; Simon Dyer, director-gen- 
eral, the Automobile Associa- 
tion, 56; The Very Rev David 
Frayne, Provost of Black- 
burn, 61; Michael Gambon, 
actor, 55; Sidonle Goossens, 
harpist, 95; Bernard Heptoru 
actor, 70; Robin Holloway, 
composer. 52: Sir Robert 
Jennings QC, judge. Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, 82; 
Rosamund John, actress, 81; 
Carol Kidd, jazz singer, 50 ; 
John Le Carre. (David Corn- 
well), novelist, 64; Bill Mor- 
ris, general secretary, Trans- 
port and General Workers 
Union, 57; Mavis Nicholson, 


broadcaster, 65; Sir Allan 
Ramsay, ambassador to 
Morocco, 58; Sir Harold 
Walker, former ambassador 
to Iraq, 63; Peter Whiston. 
architect, 88: Don White- 
head, Inventor; 58. 


Death Notices 


MACDONALD^ Dr Andmi Polar Jemaa 

a m « of hoort tttfrro on 14 October. 

Mod of Marilyn, tothor of Emily. Ooon 
^ Uict. Adored by b» Mo family and 
friends, ho will be doapiy mteaed Private 
crmnaUon. Memorial Service 1 pm Friday 
IMi November W St Ancfrowe Ctarch. 
Paddock Wood, KonL-DonaUona II desired 
to Hareftefd Hospital Scanner Appeal 

POLUTT. Oi iGtti October pomoiuUv. 
Audrey, fonnarfy of Queen Camel. Soraer- 


Hlgh Street. BuUelgfr. Glastonbury. 
SomerMt 

■To rtace vour ametmeement telephone 
0171 S11 8080 


Jackdaw 



Garret life 

I’M A WEEK late for the new . 
term at the University of East 
Anglia Creative Writing, 
Undergraduate Section . . . 
“Writing Poetry” fa such a 
big seller now, especially in 
the United States, thatit has 
to be done in two sittings, 
2pm to 4pm and 4pm to 8pm, 
which fa not unprofitable far 
me. As two o'clock ap- 
proaches. 18 or so underfed 
types skulk in and sit down 
near the door. What on earth 

are they thinking? It worries 
me sometimes to find myself 
involved in a discipline I was 
never taught, or taught how 
to tgarh , «i Hinug h r God 
knows, “discipline*’ is not a 


good word for what I offer: 
it's more like a sort of plead- 
ing not to be stared at too 
hostilely. I smile meekly 
around. . . 

The first day fa easy . Hype 
stall in place. Emperor’s 
clothes immaculate, This is 
not a subject you can teach". I 
tell them likeably, “and I 
won’t be teaching it. I want 
this to be more of a discus- 
sion group — relaxed, demo- 
cratic, experimental I want 
everyone to get to know each 
other personally, so they can 
talkfreely. It's essential that 
everyone should be feel able 
to put their oar in ...” This fa 
all nonsense, of course, de- 
signed to make people feel 
guilty when it doesn’t hap- 
pen. I know from experience 
that only two people will talk 
the entire term, both Ameri- 
cans, and that it will be up to 
me to fill the void with the 
«teundof my own voice . — I 
sometimes wonder if creative 
writing doesn't leave more of 
a mark on Its tutors that its 
students. As time goes by, 
they have to listen so often to 
their own brutally simplified 
pointers they will be lucky if 
they don't end up writing 


brutally simplified self- 
parodies. 

Poet and teacher Hugo Wil- 
liams, writing in the Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Eternal faith 

VERNTE: "We don't go out 
there trying to preach the 
word. We’re a commercial 
group first and then our roots 
show through with the odd 
gospel song.*' 

D*you believe what the Bible 
says, literally? 

Vemie: “Yeah." 

That the world was created in 
seven days? 

Vemie: “Yes.” 

By God? 

Vemie: “Yes.” 

A man in the sky? 

Vemie: “Yea. (Becoming agi- 
tated.) Exactly what it says." 
Kelle: You’re asking ques- 
tions but all the questions 
people have in their minds are 
answered in the Bible, tike 
why does the sun come up and 
why do I breathe at night 
when I’m not thinking about 
it” 

Erin, I was thinking more 
about the appalling things 
done in the name of religion. 


Kelle: Humans are humans 
and they make mistakes. And 
God isn’t human, God doesit 
make mistakes. God Is perfect 
We don't rely on God. And 
God created us and you can't 
get more perfect than that" . . . 
What about evil? If God cre- 
ated the lot, why did "He" cre- 
ate evil? 

Vemie: “ Well, we're very for- 
tunate not to be touched by 
that because we've had six 
Top 10 singles" . . . 

Did "He” create evil? 

Easthen “Tfs . . . because . . . 
Satan . . . was . . . thrown . . . 
out . . . of . . . Heaven. Satan 
creates evil and tf you sin 
that’s because you have a 
weak mind and you have to 
pray and fast and read your 
Bible to understand why your 
mind is weak”. . . 

What about The Great Be- 
yond? You do call yourselves 
EternaL 

Kelle: “WheD you die you go to 
Heaven.” 

What’s Heaven? 
kelle: ^Heaven fa a good place. 
If you imagine where you 
would feel best, imagine that 
to be your Heaven.” 

Pop trio Eternal explain their 

philosophy of life, the universe 


and record sales to Sylvta Pat- 
terson of the New Musical 
Express. 

Screen scene 

ACTING: Good acting will 
not save a bad story, but bad 
acting will always ruin a good 
one . . . Youare supposed to hit 
on actresses who audition for 
roles , not cast people yon have 
already slept with. Let your 
tricks and loved ones do make- 
up or build sets , but for god- 
dess's sake keep them behind 
the camera. Your search for 
talent should be done in acting 
magazines and at theatres. 
You should not be cruising the 
bars telling cute girls that 
they ought to be in pictures. 

PLOT: We're not fassy. Just 
give us one. A plot involves 
conflict Conflict is not a char- 
acter deciding which outfit to 
wear to the big dance or won- 
dering if she should have cof- 
fee late in the evening. . . 

SEX SCENES: We want ’em. 
We love ’em . . . When choos- 
ing locations, forget about 
messy bedrooms with stained 
carpets. Eschew the quaint 


and go for the exotic. Give us 
sex on the beach or in eleva- 
tors or at least in AAA- 
approved motels. The ac- 
tresses don't have to be 
beautiful or perfect, but the 
sex should be. Those difficult 
positions should look effort- 
less, not like a couple of lady 
wrestlers battling for a title. 
Spare us the spit-bridge kisses 
and the whoopie cushion 
noises with which we are all 
too familiar. 

From Michele Fisher 's “Dyke 
Drama — How To Make A 



Acting tips . . . Deneuve 


Dyke Morie That Doesn t Bite " 
in the American lesbian maga- 
zine Deneuve. 

Jumping ahead 

CHEERLEADERS are known 
for their jumps. Without 
them cheers and chants 
would be dull and unexciting. 
To be the very best cheer- 
leader you can be, you must 
concentrate on your jumps 
until yo a have mastered the 
basic skill: height, spread, 
form, and landing. You must 
also practice motions, voice 
technique, gymnastics, part- 
ner stunts, and appearance, 
which includes a confi- 
dent smile. When youare 
jumping remember these 
three things: 

1 . Always stretch first! Your 
jumps wifi look better and 
yoa will avoid muscle injury. 

2. A jump has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end! Always 
begin your jumps with a prep 
or approach. Co-ordinate 

arms and legs to give your 

lumps height Remember to 
keep your back straight, lees 
straight and toes pointed 
I^ndon the balls of your feet 
and rebound after every 


jump. 

3. Use jumps at appropriate 
times! 

A) when players are intro 
duced, 

B) before and after cheers 
and chants, 

C) after gymnastics or stunts, 

D) when an exciting play has 
just occurred. 

NEVER use jumps in nega- 
tive situations, for example 
when a player from the other 
team is injured or fouled out 
of the game. 

Useful advice from the final in- 
stalment from Jackdaw 's ex- 
clusive serialisation of the In- 
ternet' ’s Cheerleader 
Homepage (http://www.tele- 
path.com/gdJll4GJam.). 
Remember, if you are worried 
about your jumps, chants or 
cheers, contact Jennifer Cheer- 
leader by e-mail at 
Jennlfer@telepath.com , 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. 
E-mail jackdau^guar dian- 
■co.uk.; fax 01 71-723 436G: Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 Far- 
ringdon Road. London EC1R 
3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Eye catcher . . . The BMW 328. winner of the 1940 Mille Mi glia, on display at the London Motor Show at Earls Court 

Car chiefs line-up £1 bn boost for UK 


Chris Barrie 



RITISH car and en- 
gine Factories are in 
(line for a surge in in- 
vestment worth close 
to £1 billion, motor industry 
chiefs indicated at the Lon- 
don Motor Show yesterday. 

The investment would 
boost production and safe- 
guard thousands of jobs at 
Ford's Halewood plant on 
Merseyside. Vauxhall 's Elles- 
mere Port plant in Cheshire. 
Peugeot's Ryton plant near 
Coventry and at a new Rover 
engine plant. 

After Ford's decision on 
Tuesday to Invest £340 mil- 
lion at its Bridgend engine 
plant in South Wales, the 


chairman and manag in g di- 
rector of Ford Britain. Ian 
McAllister, said the company 
was now considering whether 
to invest in making a new 
version of the Escort at 
Halewood. 

Although the company was 
also considering sites over- 
seas. Ford was committed to 
Britain as its biggest inward 
investor this year, with 
£1 billion earmarked for UK 
factories. 

Ford is unlikely to need to 
make a final decision on 
Halewood's future for two 
years. The new Escort, a 
"world car” capable of manu- 
facture and sale anywhere, is 
now under development. 

Rover said yesterday that it 
was in talks with the Govern- 


ment about state aid for a new 
engine plant, costing about 
£300 ihillion. The company, el- 
igible for grants of up to 
E30 million, may need a fac- 
tory to make 400.000 engines a 
year for both Rover and its 
parent, BMW. About 500 jobs 
could be created. 

John Towers, Rover chief 
executive, described the talks 
on grants as confidential. 
Senior Rover managers are 
understood to feel that grants 
are vital for the project to go 
ahead in the UK. not in Ger- 
many. Rover and BMW will 
decide on a joint engine strat- 
egy by the end of the year. 

Richard Parham, managing 
director of Peugeot in the UK, 
said the French group was 
considering installing a 


second car line at Ryton. 
which had lifted output by 39 
per cent with 10 per cent 
fewer workers, producing 
"massive productivity 
growth”. 

The plant makes 2.250 cars 
a week, all Peugeot 306s after 
the larger 405 car ceased UK 
production three years ago. 
The small new 206 model was 
the most likely to be ear- 
marked for Ryton, requiring 
investment in new produc- 
tion facilities and boosting 
jobs. Ryton employs 2.500 
people. A decision, due in a 
year, would depend on its in- 
dustrial relations climate, 
cost-competitiveness and Peu- 
geot’s ability to generate prof- 
its in the UK. 

Vauxhall also confirmed it 


BA poised to sue Boeing over 
the late delivery of airliners 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


RITISH Airways is 
.poised to demand mil 
'lions of pounds in com- 
pensation from Boeing for 
late delivery on a £2.2 billion 
order for new 777 airliners. 

The original delivery date 
of September 28 has passed 
and BA is likely to have to 
wait until mid-November be- 
fore it gets sight of the order 
for 15 777s. It has an option 
for a further 15. but the pro- 
ject has been dogged by test- 
ing problems. 

The delay is doubly embar- 
rassing for BA. When it was 


considering where to place 
the contract, it rejected a 
Rolls-Royce bid to supply the 
engines in favour of one 
backed by Boeing and Gen 
eral Electric. 

The aircraft were due to be 
tested earlier this month on 
short-haul flights to Europe 
before being introduced about 
now on flights to the Gulf. BA 
said yesterday that It was be- 
ginning to lose money. 

The new 777 can carry 80 
passengers more than exist- 
ing aircraft, and BA is al- 
ready making adjustments to 
its flight patterns to take ac- 
count of this factor. 

BA and Boeing have been 
playing down the significance 


of the delay, which could turn 
out to be longer than the two 
months. Under the terms ctf 
the agreement. BA can seek 
compensation if It cannot 
start using the aircraft but it 
will not say how much. 

Boeing says the delay is to 
allow it to complete certifica- 
tion on the airframe/engine 
combination. The latest prob- 
lem is a human one. Machin- 
ists at Boeing's Seattle factory 
have been on strike for the 
past 10 days. 

The most serious problem, 
which has yet to be resolved, 
is a build up of ice on the 
front to the engines, devel- 
oped by General Electric. En- 
gineers in testing have been 


concerned that pieces of Ice 
could break off and be pushed 
back into the engines. 

• BA shares rose yesterday 
after its partner, US Air, an- 
nounced a $43 million 
(£27.4 million) profit for the 
third quarter of the year, 
compared with an earlier 
annual loss of $180 million. 
Shares In BA, which owns 
24.6 per cent of US Air, were 
up 6p at 474£p in London 
trading. 

Since October 2, when US 
Air announced that it was in 
merger talks with United Air- 
lines' parent. UAL Corpora- 
tion, and American Airlines’ 
parent. AMR Corporation, BA 
shares have risen 6 per cent. 


.was finalising investment 
plans for Ellesmere Port. 
Charles Golden, the chairman 
and manag in g director, said 
several options would be put 
to the European board of Gen- 
eral Motors, Vauxhall’s 
parent, within eight weeks. 

Mr Golden brushed aside 
suggestions that the Invest- 
ment, worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds, could be jeop- 
ardised by the workforce's 
decision on Tuesday to reject 
the company's pay offer and 
ballot on industrial action. 
This was a contractual issue, 
he said, unconnected to GM's 
concern to see higher produc- 
tivity at the Cheshire factory 
before sanctioning new funds. 

Privately. Vauxhall direc- 
tors are concerned that a 
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Publisher ‘had 
shares fixation’ 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


.OBERT MAXWELL was 
Ifixnled by his compa- 
nies' share prices and 
became convinced that specu- 
lators were deliberately driv- 
ing down his stock, the late 
publisher's son Kevin told an 
Old Bailey court yesterday. 
He spent £150 million during 
1991 buying hts own shares in 
an attempt to prop up their 
price. Kevin said. 

The performance of shares 
in lil*s public companies was 
"a matter of pride . . . part of 
his vanity”. Kevin told jurors. 
“|Hc| felt the share price 
reflected, in part, public es- 
teem for him ... it was the 
first thing he looked for in the 
morning and the last thing at 
night: it was a fixation”. 

Kevin also told the court 
that one nr the big factors 
leading to the disintegration 
of the Maxwell empire at the 
end of 1991 was “his 
[Robert's] absence from the 
negotiating table". This "was 
decisive because I did not 
have his stature”. 

Kevin denies one charge of 
cnnspiriug with his father to 


defraud pension funds. He de- 
nies a second charge of con- 
spiring with co -defendants 
Ian Maxwell, his elder 
brother, and financial adviser 
Larry Trachtenberg similarly 
to defraud pension funds. 

Daring 1991. Kevin said. 
Robert Maxwell was alarmed 
at the fall in the value of Max- 
well Communication Corpo- 
ration shares: "[He] was con- 
cerned ... in what he saw as a 
false market in his shares . . . 
his shares were the object of a 
bear raid, an organised at- 
tempt by speculators ... to 
drive down his shares.” 

Dealing through Brie Sheln- 
berg of Goldman Sadis, Robert 
Maxwell bought perhaps 10 per 
cent of MCC on his own ac- 
count in an attempt to beat off 
the speculators. But. said 
Kevin, this operation was not 
very successful. 

Mr Shetnberg was not 
called by the Crown to give 
evidence. Kevin said yester 
day: “[They] haven't called 
Eric Sheinberg, and they 
should”. 

Once Robert Maxwell's 
death had been reported on 
November 5 1991, Kevin led 
efforts to rescue the debt 
laden empire but MCC shares 
went "into Free-falT'. 

The case continues today. 


Bluebird soars on 
deal with Mouse 


Ian King 


strike vote could make it 
harder to win from GM the 
£300 million needed to secure 
the factory’s future into the 
next century. GM could opt 
for a more limited invest- 
ment, which would leave the 
plant vulnerable to competi- 
tion from overseas. 

• Ford, the US parent, turned 
in post-tax profits for the 
third quarter of $375 million 
(£239 million) yesterday, com 
pared with $1.12 billion in the 
same period a year ago 
Global automotive operations 
lost $201 million, with its 
European operations losing 
$320 million. Production in 
the fourth quarter was ex 
pected to fall in Europe and 
the US due to new car 
launches, the company said. 


New offshore 
‘money for 
nothing’ 
scheme has its 
assets frozen 


Fiscal fine-tuning 
may be the ticket 



Alex Brummer 


Dan Atkinson 


lisa Buckingham 


I T IS a parents' night- 
mare: the combination of 
those infuriating Polly 
Pocket miniatures with the 
cachet, for kids, of Disney 

characters. 

But that very deal was 
announced yesterday, 
allowing Bluebird Toys — 
whose range also includes 
the noxious-sounding Mlnxi 
and the Goo Goes — to de- 
velop an entire range of 
Disney miniatures. 

The City thought Blue- 
bird’s fairy godmother had 
landed, and promptly sent 
its shares into Neverland, 
97p higher at 367p. 

In the real world, how- 
ever, parents are unlikely 
to relish the prospect of yet 
another set, even tinier 
than the last, or Disney flg- 
ures — especially given 
that prices, ranging from 
99p to £29.99. will not di- 
minish comens urately. 

Disney’s Tiny Collection 
will make Its d£but at Jan- 
uary’s Toy Fair in London, 
with Mickey Mouse ex- 
pected to be among the first 
off the production line. 


. Other ranges, all styled . „ 

j on miniature “toy environ- 1 Seven Dwarfs. 


ments", should be on the 
shelves in early summer, 
probably just in time to co- 
incide with the merchan- 
dising push for the video 
release of Disney’s cartoon 
feature, Pocahontas. 

Although Bluebird will 
not disclose the level of roy- 
alty payments, analysts es- 
timate the deal could add 
£10 million to next year’s 
sales and some £20 million 
the year after. That com- 
pares with total sales last 
year of £100 million, £55 
million of which were gen- 
erated by Polly Pocket. 

The initial contract .will 

run until 1999,- although it 
is thought to be renewable 
on a rolling basis. 

Bluebird, whose toys are 
manufactured by Chinese 
sub-contractors, will dis- 
tribute the tiny toy sets in 
the UK and Ireland. The 
American toy giant Mattel, 
will pay Bluebird a fee for 
global distribution. 

Although Bluebird is 
reckoned to be the world 
leader in the miniaturisa- 
tion of toys it was not clear, 
last night, whether it ex- 
pected to face any particu- 
lar technical problems with 
sets of Snow White and the 


A ROW broke out yesterday 
at the annual meeting of 
WH Smith, the high street 
newsagent and book retailer, 
alter the company was chal- 
lenged by anti-pornography 
campaigners. 

The protesters, members of 
the Campaign against Pornog- 
raphy. banded out an “alter- 
native report” to sharehold- 
ers before accusing WH 
Smith of being “heavily in- 
volved in the promotion and 
distribution of pornographic 
materials”, suggesting that 
the group handled more than 
350 pornographic titles. 

The questioning became 
so vigorous that the chair- 
man, Jeremy Hardle. even- 
tually refused to allow any 
more speakers on the 
subject. 

Earlier during heated ex- 
changes, campaigner Kather- 
ine Avis questioned Mr Har- 
dle over how much of WH 
Smith's profits came from 
selling or di s tri but ing por- 
nography, and asked whether 
he thought the company was 
risking its reputation as a 
“family store”. 

Mr Hardie replied: “We sell 
very few magazines that 
could be called pornographic. 
We are not in the business of 
peddling pornography to 
families.” 

But Ms Avis said that WH 
Smith, which Is Britain's big- 
gest distributor of news- 
papers and magazines, had 
also sent pornographic maga- 
zines to newsagents who had 
previously refused to stock 
such material. 

She added: “Why is the 
company wasting its 
resources by sending these 
materials to newsagents who 
have taken this stand?” 

But David Roberts, the 
group's m a n a gi ng director of 
distribution, said: “It is not 
our policy to force titles on 
our newsagent customers.” 
The exchanges took place 
after Mr Hardie told share- 
holders that sales had im- 
proved by 8 per cent during 
the current year, helped by 
strong trading at the group’s 
Our Price music stores. The 
shares finished up Zip at 377p 
on the news. 


R egulators on the isle 
of Man have frozen the as- 
sets of a company linked to 
the latest get-rich -quick pyra- 
mid scheme in Britain, itself 
run by one of the people in- 
volved in the Inner Sanctum 
investment racket. 

The island’s financial 
supervisors have obtained an' 
injunction against Candula, 
believed to be an arm of Reve- 
lations, a mainland money- 
for -nothing scheme offering 
handsome returns to “inves- 
tors”. 

Revelations is being oper- 
ated by one of the 12 prime 
movers behind Inner Sanc- 
tum against whom permanent 
injunctions forbidding them 
from carrying out any forms 
of investment business were 
made in the High Court in 
July. The Manx authorities' 
Mareva injunction, granted 
last month, freezes all assets 
of Candula. 

Scotland Yard and the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try are continuing their in- 
vestigations into Inner 
Sanctum, and the DTI is 
thought to have begun inqui- 
ries into Revelations. 

One Inner Sanctum victim 
told the Guardian he knew of 
people who had counted on 
returns from the scheme and 
bad subsequently become 
bankrupt. The fear Is that 
Revelations is continuing to 
take money off gullible inves- 
tors. 

Inner Sanctum was itself 
believed to have been linked 
to the biggest of the recent 
money-for-uothing pyramid 
clubs. Frequency Program- 
ming World, which was shut 
down by the DTI in July 1994 
with debts estimated at 
£3 million. 

In August, the Bank of Eng- 
land learned that Inner Sanc- 
tum had been offering illegal 
high-yield deposit accounts. 

The Bank has bundled up 
its evidence of this offence 
against the Banking Act and 
handed it over to Scotland 
Yard for further action. The 
Inner Sanctum injunctees' 
have produced affidavits in 
response to the Injunctions, 
and these are being studied 
■.by .theDTL. . _ 


K enneth clarke win 
have liked the latest eco- 
nomic figures. With six 
weeks to go until Budget day, 
be desperately needs a solid, 
intellectual argument to jus- 
tify tax cuts which the 
country cannot immediately 
afford — as leaks from the 
Treasury would appear to 
confirm. 

The message from the data 
— at least from the Chancel- 
lor’s standpoint — Is simple. 
A complete lack of confidence 
among voters is taking a 
heavy toll of those areas of 
the economy sensitive to con- 
sumer spending, with retail 
sales at their weakest since 
Die spring of 1992, the housing 
market flat and the construc- 
tion industry still gripped by 
recession. 

What’s more, the cowed, 
frightened mood of the 
nation, has meant that infla- 
tionary pressures remain 
muted. Unemployment 
showed its biggest fall this 
year in September and has 
now dropped for 25 successive 
months, but you would never 
guess it from average earn- 
ings, which grew fay just 8.25 
.per cent over the year to 
August. 

Indeed, with earnings grow- 
ing less rapidly than, prices, 
it's easy to see why cons urn 
ers are feeling so miserable. 
Real Incomes are being 
squeezed, and that, means the 
recent attempts by retailers to 
rebuild profit margins are 
likely to be short-lived. The 
medium-term outlook for in- 
flation is good, even without 
the temporary boost early 
next year from the £50 per 
family electricity rebate. 

As far as the Chancellor is 
concerned, this is the ideal 
time for modest tax cuts, espe- 
cially since he will be able to 
find the money easily enough 
by Juggling with the contin- 
gency reserve. The economy 
has slowed, but the chances 
are that it is going through a 
growth pause rather than a 
full-blown recession. A bit of 
fiscal fine-tuning may be just 
the ticket. 

On the other hand, net tax 
cuts of. say. £3 billion are un- 
likely to trigger a raging 
boom, at least not this year. 
The 1996 Budget, when there 
will be pressure for even big- 
ger 'pre-election tax cuts, is. of 
course, quite another story. 


finance ministers and central 
bankers at this month’s G7 
meeting in Washington that it 
would not happen. 

The threat of default has 
arisen as a result of the politi- 
cal stalemate between the 
Republican Congress and the 
•White House. The Congress 
has essentially been refusing 
to raise the US debt ceiling — 
the total stock of American 
government borrowing which 
stands at $49 trillion — until 
the White House gives its 
agreement to a Republican 
plan to balance the budget by 
the year 2003. 

While the White House is 
not averse to a balanced bud- 
get, its spending and taxation 
priorities are plainly differ- 
ent from those of die Republi- 
cans — hence the Impasse. 

For a few moments on Tues- 
day night it appeared that 
after a long tussle the House 
Newt Gingrich, in 
the interest of peace on the 
financial markets, was will- 
ing to compromise with Mr 
Rubin and offer him a tempo- 
rary extension on the debt 
ceiling while the two sides 


sorted out their differences on 
the budget. Less than 24 
hours later the mercurial Mr 
Gingrich, having consulted 
his Republican colleagues, 
was quickly back-pedalling as 
fears that the debt ceiling 
would be exceeded on October 
31. 

Mr Rubin is, of course, 
right It would be disastrous if 
the main printer of the 
world's most important - 
reserve currency, declared 
that US Treasury paper has 
become as worthless as pre- 
revohztion Chinese bonds. 


American default 

great spectre haunt- 
ing the dollar and the 

American financial mar . 

kets in recant weeks has been 
the shocking possibility that 
at 830am on November 15 the 
US Government could default 
on interest payments on 
$62 billion of debt held by' 
thousands of investors 
around the world. So con- 
cerned has the US Treasury 
Secretary, Robert Rubin, been 
about this that he reassured 


Wrong number 

suspicion is growing 
that Qftel may be con- 
templating a radical 
restructuring of Britain's 
phone codes within a few 
years of inflicting the 
national code change. 

Don Crulckshank, Oft el's 
director general, dropped 
hints yesterday that a radical 
change would be one of the 
solutions considered by Oftel 
as it consults with the tele- 
com industry and the public. 

The present system, de- 
vised In the 1950s, is based on 
codes linked to geographic 
areas. It is very inefficient, 
with only 3 per cent of num- 
bers available under one code 
being used at a time when an- 
other code is bumping up 
against its limits. 

The Oftel survey of phone 
users demolishes one of the 
main arguments supporting 
geographic codes — that 
people use them to determine 
where they are Railing and 
how much the call might be. 

Mr Cruickshank pointed 
out that such information 
was becoming less relevant as 
the gap between the cost of 
long distance »T>d local call a 
closed, hi addition the survey 
showed people were becom- 
ing used to dialling long num- 
bers and seeing their own 
numbers change frequently. 

Given all this, there will be 
a great temptation for Oftel 
and the Industry to find that 
there is no fhture in further 
refining a flawed system. 

Watch carefuUy as the 
vested interests start prepar- 
ing the way for change as we 
enter the Zlst century. 



a cash cushion 


Ian King 


RAHAM Kirkham. the 
multi-millionaire 
founder of furniture 
group DFS and one of Brit- 
ain's 50 richest people, said 
yesterday he was considering 
selling up to another third of 
his family’s £190 million stake 
in the company. 

Announcing the move — 
news of which sent DFS 
shares down 8p to 345p — Mr 
Kirkham said he was selling 
the stake to give the shares 
greater liquidity in the mar- 
ket H^s personal fortune is 
currently reckoned to be 'over 
£260 million. 

Insisting that he had not 
been pushed into the sale. Mr 
Kirkham — who with his fam- 
ily and various trusts owns 


52 per cent of DFS — said he 
bad received numerous ap- 
proaches to sell his shares, 
adding that the sale would not 
reduce his commitment to the 
company. 

Mr Kirkham, a miner’s son 
who started the business In 
1969 from an old billiard hall 
near Doncaster, declined to 
say what he would do with 
the proceeds. 

Saying that he had no 
yachts or football clubs on 
which to spend money, he 
added: “But I'm not against 
receiving the money, either." 

Details of the sate will be 
released over the next few 
weeks, when DFS has 
thrashed out the matter with 
its fin an ci al advisers; but it is 
expected that the shares will 
be placed in the market with 
a number of institutions. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.03 
Austria 16.10 
Belgium 44.40 
Canada 2.06 
Cyprus OA95 
Dan mart: 8 « 
Finland 6.67 


Franco 7.54 
Germany 2.165 
Greece 357m 
Hong Kong 11.« 
India 5472 
Ireland 0* 

Israel 4.70 


Italy 2.460 
Malta 0 64 

Naihartfiijds 2^3 

New Zealand 233 
Norway 960 
Portugal 22s .00 
Saudi Arabia 5.BB 


Singapore 2. IB 
South Attica S.S0 
Spain 18650 
Sweden 1070 

Switzerland 1.74 
Turkey 76,177 
USA 1.54 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Sales figures belie upbeat unemployment statistics □ Uneasy living in Tory marginal 

Jobless total at a four-year low 


Larry ElHott 

Economics Editor 


B RITAIN'S jobless 
total fell to a four- 
year low last month, 
it was announced 
yesterday, giving a 
significant boost to govern- 
ment hopes of delivering non- 
inflationary growth in the 
run-up to the election. 

Despite gloomy retail sales 
figures, ministers were quids 
to seize upon the drop of 27,200 
In seasonally-adjusted unem- 
ployment — the largest 
monthly f all year — as 
evidence that the labour mar- 
ket was continuing to recover. 

Education and Employment 
minister, Eric Forth, said the 
stock of vacancies at job cen- 
tres was the highest for five 
years, adding: “These figures 
are further evidence that 
Britain is firmly on course for 
sustained, and sustainable 
economic growth." 

Hie Government was en- 
couraged by signs that work- 
ers previously discouraged 
from loo king for work by the 
length of the dole queues have 
started to return to the labour 
market. According to the Cen- 
tral Statistical Office's labour 
force survey — a poll of 60,000 
homes — the number of 
people in employment rose by 
107,000 between June and 
August. 

Hie shadow Employment 
Secretary, Harriet Harman, 
said there was no room for 
complacency. The number of 
people out of work and claim- 


Retail sales 

Quarterly % change on previous year, 
seasonally adjusted 
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ing benefit decreased by 
10,600 a month in the six 
months to September, against 
35,900 a month in the six 
months to March. 

“This slowdown In the fall 
in unemployment is a worry- 
ing sign at a time when the 
recovery should be gaining 
ground. The Government is 
not running the economy in a 
way that creates enough 
jobs’’, she said. 

Figures from the Central 
Statistical Office showed that 
the unadjusted unemploy- 
ment total dropped by 57.969 
in September to 2.292J81. 
Once adjusted for seasonal 
factors, the claimant count 
fell by 27,200 to 2,265,100, the 
lowest since May 1991. 

Officials said the cumula- 
tive fall in unemployment 
since the peak in December 
1992 now amounted to 713,400. 
while the unemployment rate 


of 8.1 per cent had not been 
bettered since June 1991. 

Hie CSO believes that the 
September decrease znay have 
over-stated the real fall, and 
that the recent trend has sug- 
gested that unemployment is 
coming down by 10,000-15,000 
a month. 

Fears in the summer that 
the improvement in unem- 
ployment had stalled have 
been dispelled by the falls 
over the past two months and 
by the 10,300 increase to 
192,700 in the number of Job 
vacancies. However, Ramirn»B 
growth remains low, up &25 
per cent in the year to 
August, unchanged on July. 

Hie labour force survey, 
which uses an internationally 
agreed yardstick to measure 
the labour market, found that 
total employ menf rase by 

107.000 during the summer. 
Unemployment Ml by only 

18.000 because most of the 
jobs were snapped up by 
people previously classified 
as ‘‘economically Inactive" 
rather than as jobless. 

More than three quarters of 

the 107,000 jobs created in the 
three months to August — 

81.000 — were part time, the 
CSO said. 

Unemployment on the in- 
ternationally agreed measure 
has dropped by 265.000 in the 
past year, a slightly smaller 
decrease than the 297,000 foil 
recorded by the Govern- 
ment’s claimant count Ac- 
cording to the CSO, unem- 
ployment would be 195,000 
hf ghgr by the international 
definition. « 


In Basildon High Street, 
the big spenders are 
staying away in droves, 
finds RICHARD THOMAS 


J OHN and Ivy Cousins 
are in Basildon Hi gh 
Street, but they axe not 
buying much. “It’s crap 
here.” said Mr Cousins yes- 
terday. His wife agrees. 
“We won't be doing our 
Christmas shopping in Bas- 
ildon. We*U do that at 
home.” 

And home is? “Grasse, in 
southern France. We moved 
there six months ago.” 
After describing their 
friendly local bonlangerie, 
the retired couple remi- 
nisce about the Tory mar- 
ginal. “There used to be 
supermarkets all down 
here,” said Mr Cousins. 
“Now there’s only empty 
fronts, junk stores and 
shoeshops.” 

One reason for the high 
street's emptiness is compe- 
tition from shiny out-of- 
town centres — Lakeside 
Thurrock casts a long 
shadow. But job fears and 
the weakness of the hous- 
ing market are on every- 
one’s lips too. 


News in brief 


“I think people are more 
cautions,” said Sean Scar- 
ratt, sitting in the cool of 
his office at Iceland, the 
frozen food store. “It’s inse- 
curity at work, the mort- 
gage position and so on.” 

On the street outside, Mi- 
chelle and Andy Palmer — 
two of their three children 
in tow — are a case In point. 
Moving house recently 
meant absorbing a loss of 
£12,500 on their previous 
home. 

This setback came after 
Mr Palmer gave up on his 
own building business, and 
landed a lowlier job at the 
local power station. “These 
things do tend to put a 
dampener on spending 
sprees,” he added wryly. 

At least they are manag- 
ing to buy new footwear for 
their children. A few doors 
away, Sboeworld is strug- 
gling to bring in custom. 

Under-manager Joanne 
Robertson said: “Even 
when people are spending, 
it’s only on cheap things. 


Whereas parents would 
usually replace their kids’ 
trainers, now they're mak- 
ing them last a year 
longer.” 

. A sign on her window an- 
nounces PRICE CRASH, 70 
PER CENT OFF. But pass- 
ers-by are suffering sale fa- 
tigue. “Those posters are 
up all year round. I ignore 
them,” said Carol Richards. 
“We buy what we need and 
nothing else.” 

Her husband Alan lost 
his job as a builder five 
years ago, and Mrs Rich- 
ards has just left the Post 
Office on sickness grounds. 

At least the Richards will 
remain loyal to the town 
centre. They have to; they 
have no car to get to Thur- 
rock. 

But in the long run, dis- 
count stores and shoppers 
who cannot get anywhere 
else represent an uneasy 
future. “Unless something 
is done to bring more 
money in I don’t think this 
centre will survive,” said 
Mr ScarratL He said that 
his own position was 
favourable only because of 
the proximity of the open 
market and the fact that 
people always have to. buy 
food. “At least Basildon 
Mum’s still coining to Ice- 
land,” he concludes. 



Paved with good intentions . . . Basildon attracts the type of shopper who cannot get to 
anywhere more attractive photograph: frank martin 


Nestle auctions 
surplus stock 

A RESTAURANT will be laid out like a food factory next week 
as millions of pounds worth of processing and packaging equip- 
ment is auctioned. The three-day sale, of 1,416 lots “surplus to 
requirements’’ at five Nestlfi factories, has attracted interest 
from Iceland to Australia for such items as processing systems 
for salad creams and ketchup. 

The sale, in the Griffin Suite at the National Exhibition 
Centre, follows a major reorganisation of Nestle UK’s food 
division a year ago, with the loss of 515 jobs. The Cumbrian 
town of Milnthorpe was the major casualty with ISO jobs going 
as the factory producing ketchup, salad creams and fruit drinks 
was closed. — Martyn HalsaU 


CBI names new deputy 

BRITISH Airways chairman Sir Colin Marshall is set to become 
the next president of the Confederation cf British Industry after 
being appointed its deputy yesterday. The CBI said Sir Colin 
would be expected to succeed the current president, Sir Bryan 
Nicholson, in May 1996. 

Sir Colin replaces Thom EMI chairman Sir Colin Southgate 
who is standing down because his company is in the process of 
demerging. — Sarah Ryle 


Society’s German acquisition 

BIRMINGHAM Mldshires has become Britain’s tenth biggest 
building society after acquiring Hypo Mortgage Services from 
Germany’s Bayerische Bypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank and 
boosting its assets by £1J3 billion. The Mldshires plans to continue 

operating Hypo separately with offices in Brackndll, Berkshire. 

The society has made 17 acquisitions totalling more than 
£3 billion during the past five years. Meanwhile, Barclays an- 
nounced that its mortgage lending fell by 7per cent in Septem- 
ber. — Teresa Hunter 


Cigarette tampering denied 

TOBACCO group BAT Industries yesterday dented that it had 

doctored its cigarettes after reports from America that am monte 

had been used to boost nicotine delivery. Confidential docum ents 
obtained from Brown & Williamson, a BAT subsidiary, said that 
amnion ia -r deasing ch p-mirals bad been added to “almost all** its 
non-menthol brands. 

The nicotine triggered by fite additives '*is associated wim 
Increases in impact and satisfaction reported by smokers," a 1991 

B&Whandbook daimed. But BAT said: “There is no way we add 
an ything tn enhance fee nicotine ." — Mark Tran in New York 


Train builders to merge 


Bern AG to merge its rail equipment activities with those of ABB 
Asea Brown Boveri, creating the world's biggest tram supplier. 
The Joint ven t in e, called ABB Datmter^Benx Transporter^ anas 
to gain orders worth £3-56 billion from next year, giving It an u 

oar cent world market share. — Blaombem 


Cheap shuttle flags up UK air war 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


A NEW single, ticketless 
air fare of £29 from 
Luton to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh yesterday her- 
alded an air price war on 
flights between the South-east 
and Scotland. 

Unveiled by second genera- 
tion Greek shipping magnate 
Stelios Hajl-Ioannou, who 
was launching his new air- 
line EasyJet, it brought an 
immediate response from 
British Midland in the form 
of a new £58 return fare be- 


The Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


■ yllfiBE is no nonsense 
I about metricated court 
I evidence In the Max- 
well trial, we are happy to 
report. On Monday, Kevin's 
QQ, Alun Jones, described a 
table as being 25ft by L2fL 
The witness agreed. P& The 
payphone servicing this 
''high-tech” hearing is still 
flashing 999-only, five 
months into the case. 

J AMES Wolfensohn, 
new-broom head of the 
World Bank, is only too 
keen to raise the profile of 
International Finance Cor- 
poration. the bank's pri- 
vate sector arm. Not only is 
he trying to cultivate a go- 
getting. results-driven ap- 
proach In the. bank as a 
whole bat, as a former mer- 
chant banker (he was head 
of Wall Street's Wolfen- 
sohn & Co — partners in- 
cluding ex-Fed chief PA 
Volcker), he looked for- 
ward to popping In on the 
IFC, the one part of the 
bank where he may reason- 
ably have expected to feel 
at home. Not a bit of it. Mr 
Wolfensohn’s inspection 
was jatext4mok example of 


tween Heathrow and Glas- 
gow/Edinburgh. 

The return flight of £58 of- 
fered by EasyJet and BMA 
beats' Ryanair by £1. For £59 
return, Ryanair wOl fly pas- 
sengers from Stansted airport 
to Prestwick, near Glasgow. 

Mr Haji-Ioaxmou, who left 
his father’s business to start 
his own shipping company 
three years ago, aims to ap- 
peal to small and medium 
firms and to company people 
paying for their own flights. 
There will be no tickets. Pas- 
sengers will book by phone, 
Internet, or just turn up. 

His project is Europe's 


what happens when public 
sector “merchant bankers” 
are exposed to the real 
thing. JW, shocked by the 
age profile (or "age”, as we 
say) of XFC's top brass, was 
stunned when a request to 
meet the .corporation’s 
young Turks (seed corn of 
any investment bank) was 
greeted by the news that, 
er, there weren’t any. Mr 
Wolfensohn has already 
begun to swing the axe at 
the bank proper; he may 
well be about to turn his 
woodman’s skills towards 
the IFC and its executive 
rice-president, former Nor- 
dic insurance salesman 
Jannik Lindbaek. 

AMERICA'S latest un- 
ZA wanted export, the ro- 
* \botic switchboard that 
asks the caller to do the 
switching, has a hilarious 
and possibly fatal design 
fault, we learn. Sufferers 
will know calls are 
answered by a mechanical 
voice instructing callers to 
dial the extension If 
known, or press 1 for a 
human operator, and so on. 
Apparently, the criminally- 
minded have learned to 
press 9. This gives them an 
outside line, at the called 
party's expense, upon 
which hugely expensive 
calls can.be to any- 
where in the world. 


'answer to cut-price US carri- 
ers, such as Southwest Air- 
lines and ValujeL The flights, 
in two leased Boeing 737s 
with bright orange livery, 
wxU cost only as much “as a 
pair of jeans". There will be 
three daily services to Glas- 
gow and. on November 24. 
three dally services to Edin- 
burgh will begin. 

For the first two weeks the 
£29 fore will apply to every 
seat Thereafter, some £29 
seats will be available on each 
flight on a first-come, first- 
served basis. The company 
guarantees 100,000 seats a 
year at this price. 


J ULIAN Treger, one of 
the much-feared South 
African corporate 
raiders currently stalking 
both Signet (alias Ratners) 
and Scholl, has been get- 
ting a touch of the old Jef- 
frey Archer treatment. 
Scholl, where shareholders 
are being invited to turf out 
three of the group’s non-ex- 
ecutive directors next Tues- 
day, this week circulated a 
note ou tlining information 
on Mr Treger’s much- 
vaunted “experience", 
which it described as “in- 
structive”. Much of Mr 

Treger’s 21 months at Ham- 
bros Bank, according to 
SchoU, was spent as a grad- 
uate trainee. Meanwhile, it 



Prices will be lower than 
those on the London to Scot- 
land routes by BA and BMA, 
which sell return tickets 
from Heathrow for £74. Brit- 
ish Rail’s cheapest equivalent 
is £30 return, bookable 14 
days in advance, and National 
Express’s £25 return. 

The aircraft will be oper- 
ated by charter company GB 
Airways until EasyJet gets its 
own operators’ licence in 
1996. Mr Haji-Ioannou said he 
hoped to break into the Euro- 
pean market early next year 
and was examining four dif- 
ferent routes, but he refased 
to say which they were. 


says, bis employment at 
Morgan Stanley lasted for 
three weeks as a “summer 
associate*’. This sort of 
thing shows just how much 
we hate success. 

T HE IMF’s newest mem- 
ber nation is unlikely 
to have to call in a fi- 
nancial' rescue squad in the 
manner of Britain in 1976 
or Mexico in 1995. It is 
none other than Brunei, 
whose renowned Sultan 
personally bailed out ster- 
ling In 1985 and is the 
world’s richest man. 

F INALLY, a fond fare- 
well to the City’s latest 
endangered species, 
the scratch boys of Lloyd’s 
insurance market. Plans 
gradually (or, more likely, 
not so gradually) to shift 
the completion of policies 
from slips of paper to com- 
puter screens will eventu- 
ally mean curtains for most 
of the breed: No slips of 
paper, no scratch boys (the 
“scratch” comes from the 
signatures they scuttle 
around collecting from 
undexwrtters, rather than 
from any dermatological 
complaint). No more awk- 
ward double-breasted suits, 
no more wobbling pinto of 
lager, no more chucking up 
on Liverpool Street Station. 
Ta-ra, matey. 
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Body Shop comes 
down to earth as 
US sales collapse 


Roger Cowe finds 
the Anita Roddick 
group forced into 
pulling untypical 
ordinary strokes 
just to consolidate 

B ODY SHOP has always 
been extraordinary. 
Now it is trying to be 
ordinary in almost every 
respect 
One important respect is 
profits, which have gone 
backwards in tbe first half of 
the year. This bad been ex 
pected in what Body Shop de- 
scribed in the spring as *‘n 
year of consolidation”, when 
it warned that profits for the 
year were unlikely to be 

tyigVinr tViww last tim e. 

“Consolidation" can there- 
fore be translated as trying to 
stop profits falling. But the 
means of doing so is expen- 
sive, since ft involves taking 
on many more people. 

The total workforce has 
shot up by 700 in tbe past 12 
months, which, in a company 
of this size, is almost a quar- 
ter of the staff. Some of that 
growth has come with the ex- 
pansion of the chain, up by 90 
stores in this half-year. But 
some is explained by what 
Body Shop described yester- 
day as “strengthening our 
resources in the important 
areas of marketing, product 
and retail development”. 

The extra cost is the expla- 
nation for the fall in profits 
reported yesterday. Expan- 
sion of the chain has pushed 
up sales, and trading profits 
have risen faster than sales, 
partly because of the lower 
proportion of franchised 
stores as company-owned 
shops have predominated in 
new openings. But operating 
costs have soared in this half 
year, up from £42 million to 
£54 million. 

That 30 per cent increase 
includes £7 million (in six 
months). as a permanent step- 
up in overhead costs. 

The additional people rep- 
resented by this cost are im- 
plementing ordinary retailing 
i disciplines in a business 
which grew with the intu- 
itive, Idiosyncratic insights of 
Anita Roddick. For example, 
there is a new vice president 
in charge of stores in the US. 
who has been looking at lay- 
out. staffing levels, and train- 
ing to improve service, as 
well as promotional offers. 

In another departure from 
Body Shop's extraordinary 
past, it Is preparing to dirty 
its bands with the sordid 
business of advertising. US 
consumers in a handful of 
cities will soon be subjected 
to a 52 million (£127 million) 
camp ai g n, although presum- 
ably It will not follow the kind 
of ordinary industry ap- 
proach which Anita Roddick 


always insisted was exploit- 
ative, since it sold idealised 
images of women. 

The reason for all this ac- 
tivity is a collapse in US sales. 
Total sales haw grown be- 
cause new shops have been 
opened, but sales in existing 
stores fell by 8 per rent In the 
first half, continuing the 
trend late last year. 

Body Shop faces tough com- 
petition in the US. which is in 
any case a more difficult 
retail market than elsewhere. 
It has been particularly tough 
because the chain is simply 
not sufficiently well-known. If 
the test campaign works, 
wider advertising will help 
change that. Something must 
be done. In the last few weeks 
the fall in comparable sales 
has slowed to just 2 per cent, 
but that reduction is from on 
already low base. 

The good news for Body 
Shop is in Asia. As the store 
chain expands, so do sales 
from existing stores. The 
numbers are now almost up 
to 150. generating more oper- 
ating profit in the half-year 
than any other region 
(£4.5 million) thanks to 
higher profit margins. 

It remains to be seen 
whether such progress can be 
maintained, or whether ini- 
tial success will disappear 
into the kind of scramble for 
profits that has happened 
elsewhere. 

In the meantime, there is 
one important respect in 
which Body Shop is still not 
ordinary. It still has a differ- 
ent approach to the ethics of 
business, which will be 
reflected in a social audit 
report. That is difficult, 
which is why the publication 
date, originally scheduled for 
this month, has slipped back 
to January. It is also an added 
cost which ordinary 
businesses do not carry, un- 
fortunately at a time when 
the company is not general- < 
ing extraordinary profits. 
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Golf 


Norman at 
centre stage 


David Davies at St Andrews 


G ODRAGE, they say. 
comes in many forms 
but here yesterday 
Sly Stallone, other- 
wise the bloody but always 
unbowed Rocky, tied fbr fear 
of playing in a pro-am. 

Then, greatly daring, Greg 
Norman took on, in order. 
Mark McCormack, the bosses 
of the various PGAs around 
the world, and that part of the 
press which considers him to 
be a Greedy Greg. 

All part of a day's work fbr 
the man who m a k es miiiinn ^ 
every year and, he revealed 
yesterday, gives SI million of 
it back to charity. 

Stallone, considered a star 
attraction in yesterday's pro- 
am prior to the Dunbill Cup, 
threw in the white towel after 
a practice round with Ernie 
Els on Tuesday. He said then: 
'Tve never played in a pro- 
am before and Fm scared.” 
Pro-ams do not scare Nor- 
man, of course, and judging 
by yesterday's press confer- 
ence neither does much else. 
For many years the Austra- 
lian was managed by McCor- 
mack’s IMG, a powerful voice 
in the sport and the organiser 
of last week's World Match 

Play Hhamp ^n n ah ip 

Norman was a noticeable 
absentee then, perhaps be- 
cause he is no longer with 
IMG or, it has been suggested 
— by McCormack no less — 
because he demands appear- 
ance money. Outrageous ap- 
pearance money. 

McCormack has been 
quoted as saying: "Greg 
wants money and we’ve never 
paid it How canyon pay Greg 
and not Ernie Els? Ernie may 
say. ‘I don't need the £250,000 
or whatever Greg asks for but 


I’ve got to have some.’ Sud- 
denly your budget is out of 
the window." 

Norman, badly needed in 
what was, frankly, a boring 
week, flatly denied both that 
he had been invited to play 
and that he had asked for 
money. 1 was asked in April 
if 1 was available and I said 
yes. After that I heard noth- 
ing, and nothing that comes 
into my office goes out until 
I’ve seen it.” 

Norman next tarfrimi the 
World Tour, a subject that 
has been dormant for months 
after being flattened by the 
five commissioners of the 
major tours in the world, 
Europe, America, Japan. 
South Africa and Australasia. 
”1 think there is going to be a 
breakaway,” said the Austra- 
lian, “and I think it will be 
sooner than you think. It’s go- 
ing to be revolutionary rather 
than evolutionary because 
the tours are just not working 
on the problem." 

Finally Greedy Greg. Was 
he worried about the image of 
Greg the money-grabber? 
“No," he said shortly, “be- 
cause it is not true. Hardly 
anyone knows about the 
money I give to charity and 
th« time i put in making com- 
mercials for or ganisations Z 
believe in. 

“I run a tournament where 
all the proceeds go to charity, 
and over the course of 12 
months I would guess I give 
over SI million to charities. 

“When I missed the cut at 
the European Masters I gave 
them back half my appear- 
ance money because they 
didn't get 72 holes out of me. 
How many players do ypu 
know who do that? I don't just 
go to places like that to fill my 
pockets up. 

‘Greedy? I don't think so.” | 



Indian in a spin . . . Kenny Lofton avoids one of the few Randy Johnson fastballs of the night 


Indians brave Mariners’ obduracy 
to end 41 -year flop in World Series 


Ian Katz In Now York 


T HE Cleveland Indians, 
big-hitting redeemers of 
one of the United States’ 
least-loved cities, will meet 
the Atlanta Braves, nearly- 
team of the Nineties, in this 
year’s baseball- World 
Series. 

The Indians won the 


American League pennant 
on Tuesday night by defeat- 
ing the unheralded Seattle 
Mariners 4-0 to take a 
closely fought play-off 
series by four games to two. 

By contrast the Braves 
cut through the Cindnatti 
Reds in four straight 
games, sealing their berth 
by last Saturday and earn- 
ing their pitchers a week's 


precious rest before the 
first championship game, 
in Atlanta this Saturday. 

Yet despite the contrast 
Cleveland are rated with 
Atlanta as the two stron- 
gest teams in the game. 

The Braves, a favourite 
toy of the CNN television 
mogul Ted Turner, were the 
World Series runners-up in 
1991 and 1992 and had the 
best record in the National 
League this season. The In- 
dians, who have not com- 
peted for the biggest prize 
since 1954, had easily the 


best record in both leagues, 
winning 100 of their 144 
regular-season games. 

Seattle, whose unofficial 
motto throughout the play- 
offs was “Refuse to Lose”, 
pinned Tuesday's hopes on 
the 6ft lOin pitcher Randy 
Johnson, but the wild- 
haired left-hander could 
not find his 98mpfa fast ball 
and gave up three runs in a 
disastrous eighth inning . 

The Most Valuable Player 
of the series was the Indi- 
ans’ veteran pitcher Orel 
Hershiser. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

Lake Coniston 
rated 61 b clear 
in big sprint 


Chris Hawkins 


L AKE CONISTON Is rated 
61b clear in the Breeders' 
Cup Sprint by the inter- 
national handi cappers who 
have been meeting in New 
York over the last two days to 
finalis e the fields for the 11th 
r unning of the Breeders' Cup 
series at Belmont Park on Sat- 
urday week. 

Geoff Lewis, trainer of Lake 
Coniston, who is rated 128, is 
not worried about the track 
or dirt surface (as long as it is 
dry) for his colt who has been 
training regularly round a 
left hand bend at home and 
whizzed round LingQeld at 
the weekend. 

In a flat-out piece of work 
over three furlongs at Ling- 
field on Saturday morning 
Lake Coniston cornered bril- 
liantly according to Lewis, 
who Is not surprised by the 
han dicappers' assessment 
“If he hadn't run badly at 
Haydock — his only bad run 
of the season — you'd all by 
tipping him,” said Lewis. 
“His coat is good and he’s 
working real quick. He wants 
top of the ground and as low a 
draw as possible (1 remember 
Scobie Brea&ley thought a bad 
draw was two in a two runner 
race) so number one will suit 
us fine.” 

Among Lake Coniston's 13 
opponents will be the filly 
Hever Golf Rose, trained just 
down the road from him at 
Epsom by Joe Naughton. 

Hever Golf Rose (rated 118) 
showed exceptional pace to 
cross over from a bad draw 
and win the Prix de l’Abbaye 
de Longchamp recently — her 
eighth victory of the season. 

As well as France, she has 
scored in Germany, Sweden 
and Italy and is unusually 


tough, but Naughton is wor- 
ried that this could be one 
race too many. 

"She's as fit as a flea and 
I'm just keeping her ticking 
over," said Naughton. “She'll 
da a bit round the bend at 
Ltngfield on Saturday but you 
can never tell with fillies — if 
she’s gone she’s gone. We 
won't know until after the 
race." 

Hever Golf Rose is a best 
price 6-1 with Coral’s who 
make Lake Coniston a 5-1 
chance behind the American 
pair You and L the 7-2'favour- 
ite. and Not Surprsing 4-1. 

You And I is a Belmont 
course specialist but she 
comes out 21b behind her 
compatriot Classy Mirage 
who is top of the American 
ratings on 120. 

Britain has Harayir. Sayye- 
dati and Soviet Line in file 
Breeders' Cup Mile for which 
the Irish filly Ridegwood 
Pearl would probably be 
favourite but for her recent 
Ascot Qop. 

In what is being billed as 
the clash of the heavyweights. 
Hailing, with eight straight 
wins behind him. meets 
American wonder-horse 
Cigar, on a roll of 11. in the 
Breeders’ Cup Classic worth 
$3million over ten furlongs on 
dirt 

Cigar is odds-on with all the 
British layers with Godol- 
phin's Hailing top-priced at 
5-2. Ladbrokes are offering 
4-6 no British winner at the 
meeting. 

At Newbury this afternoon 
Busy Flight (3.10), held in 
some esteem by Barry Hills, 
may topple the form horse 
Tumbleweed Ridge in the 
Horrls Hill Stakes, while 
Crazy Chief (4.10) is napped 
to take the Theale Maiden 
Stakes. 
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244-9 919 UP (24) MMcCormm* 9-0 

0-242 VHSH BEACH (7i)BI«9i 94 

0 M BS W AVE (34) H Candy 94 

949 6AKUTA (93) K h«ry 8-9 

CALOARV OteL P RHcCene 64 


DEWOM PRASAKT (IQ) L Cottrell 84 
8 LA AULA WA AM (1 7) J GadM 84 

44 WALQUOni (114) H Cadi 8-fi 

■ B, Davoa Pwwera 7, Mn 
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• Blinkered for the first time — HEREFORD: 3J» Jon’s 
Choice. NEWBURY: 2.05 Chocolate Charlie, Blushing 
Grenadier, Lynton Lad. NOTTINGHAM: 2.00 Silk Cottage, 
Tael of Silver; 2^0 Matamoros; 3.30 Mamnoon: 4.00 Bluebeard; 
5.00 Faixy Kn ight; 5 JO Reef Raider. 

Results 


YARMOUTH 

MO (Ida): 1, N5UWEET, R Hda (74); 2. 
Baraev »* ■ ■■* (2S-1H a, TjanHea (8-1). 
5-4 fav Band Wavy, ii ran. 2.C. (H Thomson 
Jones) TMb! E4.70C £140. £7,40, CLta Dual 
ft £4&7a Trla ISSJJO, CSP.£72J6. 
xm (irapl, NOSEY NATIVE, Q Barth 
»ar) (20-1): 2, Mm at noawoas (B-lfc a, 
Jany (16-i)j 4, VNariaUnt PoM 

n*-T). 11-4 lav Chuaen-a insignia, tt ran 
Me. IX. KL (J Poarca] Tata: wawv wan 
Ea.iD. 0 X 0 . raao. Dual F: dS3ol tS 
C4iisa CSF: £1B346uTricasc £ 2 maE 0 . 
3-00 (imN 9, total rack, W Woods 
( 10 - 1 ); 2 , Mo tp eo afa ao (U-iV *, - 


» PO-’i *■ W ary Ctaeo (i-llav), 20 
ran. 1. St 1*. (R Ingram) Tow Eixsuc cam. 
US-30. E3.00, Cl JO. Dual F: £12040. Trio: 
£977^0. CSF:£W5 l 06. Trteaac C2.S64J36. 
*-**> <*** 1 . TAMKBJ, r HDIa (154), 2, 
^Mlu^l^l): a, Urara taraM |7-4 haw). S 

J 0 ™®* TotK 

H M. 050. Dual F:£i7 SO. C8F: £T7JS. NFC 
Marcomlr. 

AM (Tl)i 4, PM29I OmHO, U HHIa (44 
fnvfcX. Urinal Cfcy (5-1); T, Al BRarlaailail 
g-1). 11 Nk, IX (Q Wragg) Tola: C200: 
fi , 10. £1^0, £140. Dual F: C2. 10. Trloc £7.aa 
C8F- CS4S. Nft Maalc HalghaL 


v^'f '■ invwM I IW w. 

njo. O.TO , E130. Pull F: £440. 
5BI40. C9F:C11J)8. 

900 (71): Tr NPEMCHB** BEVEMGE, G 
BardweH (l(Klj; Z, Mtaanai (12-1); *, Mu- 
ffcaaainr (KM); 4 Erttea (7-1). 100-30 Mu 
Zahwa.1Bran.lK, IX. |M Ryan) Tola: £1030; 
C2M.GASa &3O0.C1 JO Dual ft KCJOTm 
Cl 46.00. C8 ft £12030 Trloaat £1,15042. 
MR: Cutpurse Moil, SptnMi Sirigper. 
JALNCPOTt £10422.10. £22^02.15 oairlad 
oust to Newbury today. 

PLACEPOTr £83.10 QUADPOTiCULSO 


1J0(ta1fl10ydiHdb):1,WAAIHDL 
J Oaborna (5-4 law); A. Scoztad (7-2K2.MP 
Cottori Soafea (40-1). 7 ran. O 3K. 0 Bald- 
ing) Tot* EL 20; £1.10. ClJKL Dual F: COHO 
CSF: £5.74. Nft Clod Hopper. 

2-20 (Era If HOydi MX); 1, LITTLE 


HOOUCAK, A P McCoy (7-11 2, 

(10-1): 3, Baden (7-4 »v). 8 ran. i. 


15. |G Edwardc) Tata: £8.70; CLOD. £340. 
£1.00 Dual F: C43JSO Trio: £106.00 CSF: 
£64.30. Trlcaac £166.42. NfC Formein. 

AM (A* If IIQyda CfaV 1, N|,Ub 
OWN, G Tormay (P-2 lav); 2 , Harbart Bu- 
BNatiMi p 1-2); 2 , tpmmiUam* Again (7-1). 
13 ran. X. 1. (P Hobbc) Taw £440; E2.40, 
EZJO £2.70. Dual P. £14. BO. Trio: £4440 
CSF: £2050 Tricast: £15000 
020 £2m Sf llOydaCii): 1, HARWELL 
LAD, Mr P Nudall ( 11-8 lav); a. 


Bey p 00-30); «, M a ra — n a Ori* ( 8 - 1 ). 10 
ran. B. IKL (R Abw) TMK E2LS0: £1 JO £ 1 A0. 
£1 JO Dual F: £SJO Trio: £9.10. DBF: DUO. 
MO ( 2 m 3f Hdteb 7 , m WDOOLAIBL. J 
Float (74 law); 2 , Aonfra CtiDMBh ( 9 - 2 ): 
a. Daks of t ria a a ia (11-2). B ran. 5. 7. (R 
Fraat) Totw 04.10; E1.7D, £1 .60. £1 JO Dual F: 
E9AO CSF:E16u48. TricasC £76JO 
4J» (2ra 61 Hdtox 1, MORWHO 9UI9H, 
C Maude (7-4); 2 , Taor Leader ( 8-11 tavK 
E, Iflek The Yank (7-1L 6 ran. U. 20 . (M 
Pipe) To»r C 2 JO; CI. 10 .C 1 JO DuolF- C1/40 
CSF: O, 

PUMSEPOTV £14.70 QUADPOT: £2080 

NEWCASTLE 

2.10 (in Ctj: 1, MCOMQOR THE 
UMBEL B HanRng (94 lav); 2 , Cara de 
OeErarlne (11-S); 3, Meer lie (14-1). B 
ran. 25. cfiaL (Q Rleharda) Totw £i JO; £1 JO, 
£1.10 Dual F: £140 CSft E2J1. 

2M (tea 110yds thUmic 1. ASTTUU 
LEOM.B Storey (7-3): 9. Inr.*e*et0. 0 .| t , 
P-1 M): «, ChraMofc* Eteper (B-4). 4 
ran. tt, a (FI Allan) Tote: £4 SO Dual F: 
£060 C&F: £3.70 

3- 10 (Em 4f Ch)( 1, SWOfB BEACH, P 
Wvon (G-S law); 2 . H— > Om (114); a, 
M Trade (83-1). 4 ran. 4. 15. (Mra U 
Rsvolay) T: £ 2.10 DR£| JO CSF: ZOD 1 . 
340 (2m 1 1 0yde CfQx 1, DE JOEDAAN, 
3«r R Jofnton (4-7 taw): 2 . naoal naawar 
(9-4): 3, Poranrd (Men fli- 2 ) 3 ran. 4, 30 
(W Cunningham) Tok £1 jo Dual F: £1 JO 
CSF: £ 2 . 12 . Wt SUppaiy Max. 

4.1 0(2m4fffcflc>1, MONKEV WENCH, 
B Storey p-ia lav); 2 , ElS ab r nofc (S- 1 ); a. 
E«p *4*»d (14-1). 5 ran. 14, B. (Mra J 
Gaadisllow) Toto: £1.00 £1.00 £2JO Dual 
Pi £2,70. CSF; £4J1. 

4- 40 cam IlOyda HdteJil.DONK WEU, 

A Dobbin (4-l);fl, lra ea r (5-l); i^ead* 
Hara (7-2). 6-4 taw Hoe's A Danmr. 10 ran. 
3K, a (P Montteti) TotK E 6 .W; £ 1 A 0 , £ 2 jo, 
£2.00 Dual P £14.70 Trio: £34.60 CSF: 


OOtalARMaiExprtMton. 
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Soccer 


Ian Ross on the overtures being made to the rock musician Rick Wakeman as a group of businessmen seek to restore the fortunes of Manchester City 

Maine Road faces a new coup 


T HE familiar sound of 
revolution filled the 
air around Maine 
Road yesterday as 
Manchester City braced 
themselves for another round 
of political in-fighting. 

Only 20 months after Fran- 
cis Lee deposed the former 
chairman Peter Swales in a 
bloodless, if at time acrimoni- 
ous, coup, the Premiership's 
bottom club face another 
takeover struggle. 

A group of wealthy local 
businessmen, alarmed by 
City’s calamitous start to the 
season and mindful of the 
possible long-term conse- 
quences. yesterday indicated 
they would be willing to in- 
vest up to £10 million in the 
dub — but only In exchange 


for places in the boardroom. 

City have collected only one 
point from their opening nine 
league games this season, the 
poorest start made by any 
dub in English football's top 
division for a decade. 

The consortium, or pres- 
sure group, is hopeful of en- 
list tug the support of .the 
wealthy rock musician Rick 
Wakeman — once of the 
Strawbs and Yes, and a life- 
long City Can — in an effort to 
oust “two or three directors'*. 

The club currently have 15 
directors split between the 
boards of Manchester City 
Football Club and Manches- 
ter City pic. 

The consortium is being 
pulled together by the Prest- 
wicb businessman Mike Peck 


and Michael Strut, who Is the 
head of a stock-clearing 
company. 

Although Peck confirmed 
that he wished to see the de- 
parture of those directors 
who have been slow or reluc- 
tant to offer Manchester City 
financial assistance, he vehe- 
mently denied that the 
removal of Lee featured on 
any hidden agenda. 

“We should make it clear 
right from the start that this 
is more of a buy-in than a 
buy-out," he said. “We cer- 
tainly have no complaints 
about tile way Francis Lee 
has run the club since he be- 
came chairman. Quite the 
reverse: we think that he has 
done a fantastic Job -in the 
circumstances. 


"But he cannot do It onhia 
own. Be needs financial assis- 
tance and he has obviously 
not been getting it from other 
members of the board. It is 
those directors we want to get 
rid at" 

Feck confirmed that several 
of his business associates had 
already indicated a willing- 
ness to Invest heavily in the 
hope of saving City's “Pre- 
miership life**. 

“I have already spoken to 
two who are certainly in the 
millionaire bracket and who 
are willing to make substan- 
tial funds available," be said. 
“They are both City tens 
through and through and are 
worried sick that we will be 
relegated unless drastic 
action Is taken. 


“Let’s face it, the way 
things stand at the moment 
we are red-hot favourites for 
relegation. We cannot simply 
stand by and watch that 
happen." . . . 

Peck suggested that any 
money invested by his con- 
sortium would be handed 
straight to the manager Alan 
Ball, who is currently operat- 
ing on something of a shoe- 
string budget 

“It is obvious that the man- 
ager needs at least three qual- 
ity players to avoid the drop, 
but you cannot keep expect- 
ing Francis Lee to cough up 
the cash out of his own 
pocket" said Peck. "We can 
supply the financial assis- 
tance that FTancis and Man- 
chester City needs. 


“Hopefully .the chairman 
will have the sense to cut 
away from some of those 
around' him on the board and 
allow some new blood and 
new money into the club.'’ . 

Although Lee can be ex- 
pected to show great loyalty 
to his current directors, he 
has said .on several occasions 
of late that anyone wishing to 
make a substantial invest- 
ment in City would be wel- 
comed with open arms. 

Meanwhile, the ban on 
away supporters at Old Traf- 
ford that prevented City fens 
from -enjoying the dubious 
pleasure of watching their 
club’s latest defeat Is to be 
lifted. 

Manchester United are keen 
to inject the atmosphere back 


into Old Trafford. But recon- 
struction work Has put an em- 
bargo on away supporters 
this season. The capacity has 
been down to 34,000 since the 
beginning of the season. 

. United -Were given permis- 
sion by the Premier League to 
ignore a recommendation 
that- at least 3.000 tickets 
should be given to away fens. 
But now the club maybe will- 
ing to lift the ban of their own 
accord after claims that it has 
led to a subdued atmosphere. 
In the stadium and that visit- 
ing players have been intimi- 
dated by the lack of away 
support 
Southampton could be the 
first visiting club to benefit 
when- they travel to Old 
Trafford on November 18. 


Cup Winners’ Cup: Paris SG v Celtic 

Wary Celtic 
rein in 
the cavalry 


P ilriuk Glenn 


I T WAS back in 1980 that 
Celtic last reached the 
quarterfinals of a Euro- 
pean competition. In the 
spring of that year they failed 
by only one goal against Real 
Madrid — winning 2-0 in 
Glasgow and losing 3-0 at the 
Bernabeu Stadium — to reach 
the last four of the Champi- 
ons' Cup. 

The Great Hiatus will con- 
tinue if Tommy Burns's 
refashioned team do not cope 
with Paris St Germain in the 
second round of the Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup. beginning with 
tonight’s first leg at the Parc 
des Princes. 

Most of Celtic's barrenness 
during that period should be 
attributed to Inadequacy. But 
some can be traced directly to 
a naive tendency to attack op- 
ponents on occasions when a 
little caution would have been 
the sounder tactic. 

It was encapsulated yester- 
day by their midfielder Peter 
Grant when he said: “I know 
that in the past we’ve suffered 
too much from the Calvary 
charge." 

Considering the number of 
occasions when the Parkhead 
side have been crucified on 
their own recklessness, it was 
a malapropism which seemed 
entirely appropriate. 

Burns recalls examples of 
the madness in ties with Atle- 
tico Madrid. Partizan Bel- 
grade and. Rapid Vienna. Op- 
ponents who should have 
been at Celtic's mercy 
received it bountifully. 


Burns was a player then, 
and until this season's first- 
round tie against Dinamo Ba- 
tumi last month he and his 
assistant Billy Stark had 
gained their experience of 
Europe exclusively on the 
field. 

As a management team 
they have already demon- 
strated their insistence on 
ridding the present team of 
the flaws of recent predeces- 
sors. They preached the need 
for responsible aggressive- 
ness rather than dishevelled 
attack against the Georgians 
at Parkhead, even with a 3-2 
victory from the away leg to 
their credit. 

Their reward was a 4-0 win 
and a place against a French 
side who have reached the 
semi-finals of each of the 
major European cups in the 
last three seasons and, having 
eliminated Barcelona from 
the quarter-finals of the 
Champions' Cup last season, 
were fencied to reach the 
final but lost to the formida- 
ble Milan home and away. 

PSG's most celebrated for- 
wards. George Weab and 
David Ginola, are now pro- 
ducing their magic with 
Milan and Newcastle United. 
The Parisians are also with- 
out Julio Cesar Dely Valdes, 
the Panamanian interna- 
tional who has proved such a 
worthwhile replacement for 
Weah by scoring eight goals 
in 10 matches before sustain- 
ing the injury which causes 
him to miss tonight’s 
showdown. 

Alain Roche, the sweeper 
and club captain, is another 



Dicks 
ready 
for hard 
case 


Russell Thomas 


Finest moment . . . Celtic's Bobby Murdoch gets in a shot during the 2-1 victory in the 1987 European Cup final against Internationale in Lisbon 


absentee because of injury, 
and PSG have been vulnera- 
ble of late. 

They have also Lacked inci- 
siveness, particularly in last 
weekend’s scoreless draw 
with a Lyon team who played 
with 10 men for 70 minutes 
after the ordering-off of their 
goalkeeper. Still, with the 
Brazilian Rai and the prolific 


but eccentric Patrice Lotoo in 
attack the French will not be 
short of menace. 

. There is little doubt that 
Burns believes his team can 
negotiate an awkward ob- 
stacle and create their own 
piece of history. 

‘‘It’s a question of imposing 
ourselves on the game rather 
than concerning ourselves 


with them." said Bums, who 
is likely to have two interna- 
tionals, the midfielder Paul 
McStay and left-back Tosh 
McEinlay. back from injury. 

“I know our younger players 
lack experience in Europe, 
but they also lack that little 
apprehensiveness which can 
affect older guys. The young 
fellas know no fear. 


"I know it’s going on 16 
years since we were last in 
the quarter-finals, and it 
would be fantastic for me to 
get there. But it’s not about 
me. If s about Celtic and get- 
ting the club back to where 
they should be." 

Despite his fighting talk. 
Bums Is still in the search for 
a new striker to give the cut- 


ting edge to his side’s impres- 
sive build-up play, and he ex- 
plained: "Every day we talk 
to people but it is very 
difficult 

“If you go and ask clubs 
about players and they tell 
you they're not interested in 
selling, you must go and look 
again and It then becomes a 
second choice." 


Upbeat Royle 
set to gamble 


Ian Ross 


I 


T WILL certainly have 
crossed Joe Royles mind 
that simply by producing a 
list of those players who will 
be unable to support 
Everton *$ European aspira- 
tions this evening he could 
secure a landslide sympathy 
vote of Saddam Hussein-like 
proportions. 

He did not do so, preferring 
to look positively at a game 
against Feyenoord which, it 
has to be sn id, holds the po- 
tential for disaster. 

In more normal circum- 
stances the Everton manag- 
er's usual optimism would be 
fully justified, as Feyenoord 
are more touch-up painter 
than Dutch master. Sadly, 
normal circumstances hardly 
ever prevail at Goodison Park 
these days. 

Five of Royie's first -choice 
team will be missing from the 
Cup Winners’ Cup second- 
round first-leg tie, all out for 
different reasons. 

Andrei Kanchelskis Is ineli- 
gible. Daniel Amokacht is 

away on international duty. 
Andy Hmchliffe is suspended, 


Joe Parkinson is injured and. 
or course, Duncan Ferguson 
is languishing in a Scottish 
prison cell. 

"We must not harp on 
about those who are not going 
to play, rather talk about 
those who will," said Royle. 

"I have watched Feyenoord 
a couple of times since the 
draw was made and, quite 
honestly. I haven’t seen any- 
thing to fear. Yes, they are 
technically good, capable and 
experienced, but I still tbink 
we can do well against them." 

A makeshift side low on 
confidence will. It would 
seem, cast more than a mea- 
sure of caution to the prevail- 
ing north-west winds. 

“We cannot afford to ap- 
proach this game nervously," 
said Royle. “We want to win; 
we do need a lead to take into 
the tie’s second leg." 

On Tuesday PSV Eindbo 
ven personified the gung-ho 
approach of Dutch football In 
the European arena, over 
whelming Leeds United at 
Elland Road. "PSV played 
well, but remember we beat 
them pre-season," said Royle. 
a twinkle in his eye. Food for 
thought, indeed. 


‘Hands off Holdsworth’ warning 


S AM HAMM AM. Wim- 
bledon’s owner, yester- 
day attempted to discour- 
age Everton and any other 
potential bidders for his 
striker Dean Holdsworth, 
writes Russell Thomas. 

Hammnm was responding 
to renewed speculation that 
the Merseyside club were 
moving for Holdsworth 
after losing Duncan Fergu- 
son until next year because 
of his jail sentence and long 
playing ban. 

But Hamraam said: 
••Dean Holdsworth will not 
be leaving Wimbledon this 
season or in the foreseeable 


This week’s Uefa Cup second-round ties see mixed fortunes for Nottingham Forest and Leeds United 


Stone keeps 
wail intact 


Martin Thorpe 


future. The only other team 
I want to see him playing 
for is England." 

Everton are said to value 
Holdsworth at £4.5 million. 
But that would not satisfy 
Haramam, who said: “If 
and when we choose to sell 
Dean, it will only be for a 
new England transfer 
record.” 

QPR said yesterday that 
all doubts about Mark 
Hateley's fitness had been 
resolved and the former 
England striker's £1.5 mil- 
lion move from Rangers 
would be completed on 
Monday. 


F OR Santa Anna and 4,000 
Mexicans, read Auxerre's 
first team; for Davy Crockett 
and Jtm Bowie read Steve 
Stone and Ian Woan, who was 
actually the person who de- 
scribed Nottingham Forest's 
defiant, backs-to-the-wall l-Q 
victory In France on Tuesday 
night as being "like the 
Alamo". 

Of course, the Mexicans 
eventually went on to secure 
a famous away win in 1836. 
and certainly Auxerre pro- 
vided enough evidence in the 
Stade de 1’Abbe-Deschamps to 
suggest that they too are 
capable of pocketing ultimate 
victory in the second leg of 
this UeCa Cup second-round 
tie at the City Ground in a 
fortnight's time. 

As Woan admitted after- 
wards: "We've defended very 
well but at tbe end of the day 
they've dominated the game 
and we've been fortunate to 
come away with a wtn. 

His part in the evening's 
work included two goal-line 
clearances plus another 
where television showed the 
ball was actually behind 
the line but the referee 
missed it. 

Frank Clark's surprise de- 
cision to replace Roy with an 
extra midfielder helped de- 
fuse the onslaught, but for the 
return leg the Forest manager 


wants to be more positive. 

“We can't afford to sit back 
and defend a one-goal lead, 
he said. "This tie is not over 
by a long chalk." 

In all on Tuesday, Forest 
had only two really decant 
chances. Both fell to Stone, 
the second of which he put 
away with a deft chip over the 
goalkeeper to round off 
week which saw him make 
his England debut and score 
that fluke goal against Totten- 
ham. Just about everything 
seems to be going Forest’s 
way right now. 


Wilkinson in need of Silver lining 


DavMHopps 
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fervent atmosphere 
Elland Road has 
been Leeds Dnlted's 
chief sustenance during 
Howard Wilkinson's seven- 
year managerial reign, but 
PSV Eindhoven's 5-3 vic- 
tory on Tuesday night pro- 
vided further uncomfort- 
able evidence that the 
fortress is crumbling. 

Even when Leeds slipped 
to 17th in the Premier 
League three seasons ago 
their home form remained 
Intimidating. A record of 
only one league defeat was 
the best in the country. 

But in their last six 
matches at Elland Road, 


Results 


Soccer 

UEFA CUP: 


Leeds have been beaten 
four times. PSVs scintillat- 
ing counter-attacking dis- 
play might have been eas- 
ier to bear had it not 
followed defeats against 
Arsenal, Monaco and 
Queens Park Rangers, as 
well as a goalless draw 
against Second Division 
Notts County. 

The Leeds chairman Les- 
lie Silver prides himself cm 
the club's “refusal to be- 
come involved in hysterical 
transfer fees**. But his in- 
sistence that the team is as 
strong as at any time in 
Wilkinson's tenure was 
hardly evidenced against 
an Imaginative Dutch side. 

Wilkinson could be for- 
given for suggesting that 


Ondruaka (SA] 6 - 4 . 6 - 4 , O Ognrod n w (Uj) 
M P Kultnen (Oar) 8 - 4 , 6-3 

ATP INDOOR TOURNAMENT (Lyon): 
bl J Han- 


d-round, OrM tap 

KaoertMiittm J Real Betts 1 
POHTMS LEAGUE: Find DMrton* Bol- 
ton 3 Newcastle I: Man i)td 3 . Btumncr- 
iram C ft Notts Ga 3 . West Bran !; sneff 
Wed 2 , Naflm Fetal 0 ImoriI: A VUia 2 , 
Pan Vale ?, Bwchpoot 4 . Hottwrtiam tt 
Bradfotd C X Man C 0 ; Middlesbrough 3 . 
Preston ft Sunderland 3 . Coventry ft York 

a. Burnley 5 . ThJrrfc Carlisle 0 , RoctKUO ft 

Darlington 0 . Bury ft pomnter d. C hosier 
1 . Scarborough 2 . Lincoln 1 ; Gcuntocrpe 1 , 
WabAU 4 , Stockport I. Glmsturtteid ft 
Wttnnun 1 . Wigan 3 . 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
M Mii Mdw Brutal C 1 . Oxford Utd 3 ; 
Wimbledon 2 . Ipswl eff B. l.—g— Copt 
Bom 1 . Plymouth 5 . Cara HI 2 . Birmingham 

■ PRINQHIATH PRINT CAPITAL 
lIWUfi Bam of 4 . L Orient 1 . CsmbrUQs 

utd 1 . Northampton ft 

LEAGUE OF WALES: Cup: Rral round: 
Onwp Wne Ebbw Vale a, Cwmbran 0 , 

Rugby Union 

CLUSi Pan typed 35 , Swansea zi 
LATHI CUP* ArgomllU 36 . Italy ft Franco 
52 . Romania 8 

Rugby League 

S4 EBOOK! NATIONS WORLD CUR 

Morocco Melton 34 . 


Tennis 

A IP AUSTRIAN CA TROPHY (Vtenruj. 
FM row* T Mooter- (Autl bl 14 Wash- 
ington [US) 6-4 1 - 0 . 0 - 3 ; F Deandf [Boh 
bl 0 Wheaton |USi 6 - 2 . 8 -S J INiinjo 
tUSl W J lUoelaL (Slot 6 -*. 7 - 5 . Soooed 
ram* A Vo«uw (Rm) bt A Vomoa (Rom] 
6-1 6-i 7 * 8 . J Bjortuiun iSwai bt M 


B Manor (Haiti) 

oust fFr) 6 - 4 . ft-ft P Bolter (Aim) bl C-U 
Start) iQer) 8 - 3 . 8 - 1 ; M Dana ICE) bt O 
Vac.* (CD 6 - 3 . *- 6 . 6 -J; TCarbonaM (Sp) 
bt S POKOMlkto (ft) 5 - 8 . 0 - 4 . 6 -ft o Ita- 
(GBI at Y Nosh (Fr) 8 - 3 . 6-2. M 
ff t\ M 4 Ft*B 4 (AiRl T- 6 . 8 - 4 ; W 
(SA) K J Golmard IFr) 5 - 7 , 6 - 2 , 
B- 4 .; H Hoka ( 3 m> M O Detaitrfffftl 3 - 6 . 
8 - 3 . 8 - 3 ; D PrtaoeR (Oar) M A BoOMt 
(Frj 6 - 2 , 6 - 4 ; J Wosok Owitz) bi J Palmar 
tusi 6 - 2 . 8 - 1 . M e nar d rwamk C MoRne 
IFr) H Cerboned 6 - 2 , 6 - 2 . 

ATP SAUOI OPBNt (Boeing). Seooad 
read h Praia* (It) bt t Henman (08) 
5 - 7 . &- 3 . 6 - 3 ; M Tebtntt (Aug) bt D Nor- 
iMn (Bod £- 7 , 6 - 2 . 7 -fc D tietaikJu ( 8*1 bt 
U Patch ey (GB) 7 - 6 . 7 - 6 . L Peee (Indl bl K 
Csrtwn (Don) 6 - 3 . 8 - 2 . 

BRIGHTON INTBUMATWHAL YOUMUL* 
MOTT FM reemfa B P el O n e (AuO bt J 
Kruger (SAI 8 - 0 . 7 * 4 fc B Rttner (Qar| bt R 
□ragomlr (Rom) 6 - 3 . 7 - 6 . Second nad 
M do Swadt (SA) IK S Oral (Ger) 6 - 2 . 
4 -ft 6 - 1 ; M Oronans (Math) bt J Novotna 
(Ci) 8 - 4 , 6 - 0 ; K Boogart (Natti) btSAp- 
OahnaiM ( 8 *H W. 6 - 4 . A Concur ( 3 AI U 
A Cartoon (SwflJ 6 - 2 , b-ft 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LSAOIM CHAMPtOMSHtP 
sumse Clevelam> 4 , Beattie 0 (©avetand 
win series 4-2 end advance to WbrW 
Sorias againei Atlanta Braves). 

Cricket 

FIRST TEST (Bangalore): First dap New 
Zealand ieS (Kumtte 4 - 39 , SrineBi 6 - 34 ). 
Indie BV- 3 . 


Cycling 


MILAN-TURIN RACK (SOTIun)' 1 , SZonim 
ill) 4 tir SQmta 24 **c: 2 . R Sorensen (Oeo). 
3 . F Casovsnde (HE 4 . □ Nerdeiio m. 5 , u 
atari KB (Swift). 6 . P Herve (Frt 7 . O PeL 


Leeds could have won 7-6. 
In a season strewn with 
spectacular goals, Tony Ye- 
boah's miss from two yards 
was the greatest blow. 
Brian Deane’s volley over 
from three yards was a 
more predictable blemish. 

But realistically this may 
have been the night when 
Leeds’s unambitious trans- 
fer purchases, Yeboah apart, 
finally caught up wife them. 

Jokes abound in Leeds 
about Wilkinson’s obses- 
sion with Sheffield cast- 
offs, and it will not have es- 
caped attention that two 
former Sheffield United de- 
fenders, Pemberton and 
Beesley, were in the vicin- 
ity when the Belgian, inter- 
national Luc Nilis all but 


IIccMI (IQ; 6 . G Faresln (IQ an same thrift 
ft D Conanl (it) ai 6 He; 10 . V Bobrik (Rut) 

Ice Hockey 

NI 04 Detrail 3 . Calgary 3 (ot), Chicago ft 
FtofWa X Edmonton 3 . New Jersey 1 ; NY 
Rangers ft NY lei and firs 1 ; Toronto 7 , Son 
Jose Z Washington A Dallas ft Boston 7 . 
« uuna ft Winnipeg ft Tampa Boy 2 . 


Motor Sport 


HONG KOHO-UeUNia RALLY, day 
Rwi L— ton p e afo w l 1. K Eriksson 
(SM) MMButnm 4 hr Omln 2 seo. Iav* 
tan on (Fin) MttaublMi 48042 : 3 . P Bo me 
PO Subaru 4 - 033 * 4 . R Bums <GB) 
Subaru 4 .- 63.46 

Snooker 

SKODA OP (Sunderland): FtatrawhS 
AI (Pak) M G WMdiwon (Eng) S- 4 KD» 
hertv (Ire) bl M Wilson (Eng) & 47 . T EhPOP 
(Malta) bl D Mountjoy (Wales) 5 - 1 ; J ~ ” 
(M) bt J Gundy (Engl 5-1 H Run 
(Engl M D Rowokls Knot 5 - 3 -. to Duffy 
(M) bt R O'Sulthrtm (Engj 5 - 2 ; A I' ~~ 
(Big) bt 3 Chong (Mai) ft-* O 
1 NZ) W L Grinin (Eflg) 5 - 1 : D 
(Wales) bt 3 O'Connor (in) 5 - 4 . 


Fixtures 


(7m unless ctaiad) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN CUP WINNERS CUP: 
Seamf rand, firM taw Ewttto v 
Poyenoara R. 45 ): Paris SG v Cattle lUCft 
PMVnMS LEAOlMh First Mutaion Liv- 
erpool v QfcJham ( 7 . 01 . 

Basketball 

■cOO W A U f S CHAMPIONSHIP (London 
Arm*): O wMeto dn Buckler BoJogiu 


settled the second-round tie 
with two goals in the last 
seven minutes. 

Leeds habitually have 
battered visitors to Elland 
Road into submission. But 
their second-half bombard- 
ment ran out of steam and, 
by the final whistle, there 
was no doubt that the York- 
shiremen were the wearier. 

Speed’s ankle injury ex- 
posed their limited 
resources; Dorigo. barely 
fit again, retired with 
cramp: and McAllister, 
whose recovery from ankle- 
ligament trouble was de- 
scribed by Wilkinson as 
"rairaculoas", understand- 
ably tired. Pressure upon 
Stiver to live up to his name 
is bound to grow. 


V Maccabf Tel Aviv ( 8 . 0 ); Sheffield Sharks 
v Real Madrid (8.0) 


ULIAN DICKS goes into 
soccer’s dock this after- 
noon with West Ham's 
manager Harry Redknapp 
backing his controversial full- 
back to escape a guilty verdict 
and lengthy ban. 

Redknapp is confident that 
Dicks will emerge with his 
name cleared after faring an 
FA disciplinary commission 
to answer a disrepute charge 
after his alleged stamping of 
Chelsea’s John Spencer in the 
live televised game at Upton 
Park on September 11. 

Dicks will be represented 
by a solicitor and Redknapp 
is also ready to speak on his 
behalf. Spencer, who needed 
eight stitches in a cut above 
an ear. has provided a state- 
ment repeating his immediate 
view that the Injury was 
accidentaL 

Redknapp said; “I'm sure 
Julian will be okay. I can't see 
how fee FA can find him 
gutity."' 

He claimed feat some play- 
ers “have got away wife fer 
worse clashes". Given those 
instances, he said, ‘‘I would 
certainly hope we have noth- 
ing to worry about”. 

Dicks’s hopes of having 
Spencer testify before the 
commission have been 
dashed by Chelsea's manager 
Glenn Hoddle. who insists the 
Scottish forward must train 
this afternoon as he regains 
fitness after missing four 
games with hamstring 
trouble. 

But Redknapp said: “Al- 
though John Spencer won't 
be appearing on Julian's be- 
half. we have a statement 
from him accepting that it 
was unintentional. John has 
always maintained that 
stance." After fee game, Spen- 
cer dismissed the injury as 
“just one of those things". 

Dicks was booked by the 
referee Robbie Hart in the 
Chelsea match, but only for 
the shove on Spencer immedi- 
ately preceding the alleged 
stamping. The FA charged 
Dicks after Hart studied a 
video of tiie incident and sub- 
mitted a second report 

The West Ham player's rep- 
utation has hardly been en- 
hanced since. Five days after 
the Spencer incident he was 
sent off at Arsenal for two 
bookable offences. 

His booking at Wimbledon 
on Monday, which did not 
prevent him winning the Sky 
Sports Man of fee Match 
award, took his career cau- 
tions tally to 54 The dis- 
missal at Arsenal, for which 
he has already served a one- 
match suspension, was his 
ninth. 

If found guilty today, the 27- 
year-old Dicks faces a long 
suspension and heavy fine. A 
ban could approach the sever- 
ity of the eight-game suspen- 
sion imposed on Mark Dennis 
in 1988 after the QPR defender 
was sent off for the life time. 

Arguments over substitutes 
are expected today as the top 
clubs discuss a proposal to 
increase tbe quota to five at 
the Premier League's autumn 
meeting. 

The proposal, which would 
allow any three of five substi- 
tutes named to be fielded dur- 
ing a Premiership game, 
would clearly benefit the 
clubs with larger squads and 
higher-quality potential 
replacements. 

The clubs will also consider 
Tottenham’s proposal to 
scrap fee regulation forbid- 
ding Premiership clubs to 
loan one another players. 


lee Hockey 


BRITISH LCAOUEa Pta lri o n Om Swin- 
don v Medway (B. 15 J. 

• PfbsMbim Notaofl Mandela's govern, 
"lent yeslerdey pledged to support Cepe 
Town's bid » l**8 the HXH Olympic 
Game. H awarded to South Africa the 
Olympics would t» the ftrei beta on the 
African eon&nani and would solidity the 
country-* piece standing in tatemallonel 
sport. 

The endoraenuud, taken during a regu- 
lar Cabinet meeting, throws the eretgtu ot 
Mend els t naztonai-unity government be- 
hind a bid until now hoaeted mainly by 
Capo Town business end bxel suffunboa 
The Cabinet Secrotary JaKoa Garwsl said 
that nsuaneL pmlnele! end local gowertv 
mam would work with Bn bid ootnmltM on 
on went that hu bankrupted previous 
hosts. Thai (set Use ignited rente criticism 
o< urn ted as ■ waste e t money when ml), 
lions oi poor bucks lock tubs and housing. 

Cops Town to considered tho lavorha (or 
the bid, especially offer South Africa buc- 
raaahdty hooted the rugsy union World 
Cup fieri ter mb yw. The Intemettonal 
Oftrawc Committee fer expected to mete 
Ks decision In 1 SS 7 . 

• The BrazHian striker Aid nao soared the 
only noai from a free-Mdt os Verov Kawa- 
sold bwi Nagoya GwvRua Etfii to Map 
disk lead In ih« Japanese sowar league. 
The victory, betore 22332 sports tarn in 
Glgd. was Verdy's ntnm m a raw in tom 
hara. New Zealand's Wynion Rutar scored 
a eecontt-naQ havby*. and lha SUw Nenad 
Mesiovar- netted twice es JEF United Ichl- 
hare beat Vattobema t- kiosk! 6 - 3 . The llet- 
len striker Salvatore Schlllael. the 
league's leading scorer, fid a ZO-yord wkw 
tier In extrtMtnw w Jilbito l watt beat the 
MGono-piaCBd Shimizu S-Putae a -7 In 
(watt. 


Sport in brief 


La cuumv 


UCLI.M 

have his siaiure' - 
Kevin denies one charge oi 
cnTibP’vriUij wife his father to 


laden empire but MCC shares 
went “into Free-fair. 

The case continues today. 


off the production line. 

Other ranges, all styled 
on miniature “toy environ- 


lar technical prootems-wiai 
sets of Snow White : 

Seven Dwarfs. 


Snooker 

Ronnie O'Sullivan, fee 19- 
year-old Benson and Hedges 
Masters champion beaten by 
Mark Johnston- Allen in fee 
first round of fee Thailand 
Classic this month, suffered a 
similar fate at the hands of 
Michael Duffy, a former 
Northern Ireland amateur 
champion, losing 5-2 in fee 
Skoda Grand Prix In Sunder- 
land yesterday, writes £3iu> 
Everton. He only briefly 
showed his class when he pro- 
duced a 102 elerance to level 
at 2 - 2 . 

Cycling 

The Italian rider Marco Pan- 
taul was taken to hospital 
wife a broken leg yesterday 
after colliding with a vehicle 
during fee Milan-Turm race 
on a fast downhill. The 208 km 
(180-mile) race was won by 
Italy’s Stefano Zanini In 4br 
54min 24sec. 

Motor Sport 

Britain's Richard Burns did 
well on fee fifth day of fee 
Hong Kong-Beijing Rally 
without improving on his 
overnight fourth place. He 
was fastest on one stage and 
second quickest on four 
others but is 3mln 43sec adrift 
of fee leader Kenneth Eriks- 
son of Sweden. 

Drugs in sport 

Sri Lanka's leading woman 
athlete, fee sprinter Susanth- 
ika Jayaainghe, has tested 
| positive for a banned drug. 
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Cricket 


Pakistan 
may lift 
Malik ban 


David Hopps 


P AKISTAN are poised 
to lift their unofficial 
ban on their former 
captain ^Hm Malik, on the 
ground that accusations of 
corruption have not been 
proved. 

- Although Malik's return 
would most likely be timed 
for next year’s World Cup, 
officials have refused to 
rale out his selection for 
the imminent tour of Aus- 
tralia, where bribery and 
betting allegations first 
surfaced nearly a year ago. 

The clamour for Malik’s 
return has grown since 
Pakistan's humiliating 
Test-series defeat, against 
Sri Lanka last month. Their 
co-hosting of next year’s 
World Cup threatens to co- 
incide with their worst 
form for more than 
decade. 

The Pakistan board ap- 
pointed Fakrudin G Ibra- 
ham, a former Attorney 
General and Supreme 
Court judge, to investigate 
the charges levelled against 
Malik. 

Upon his instigation Arif 
Abassi, the board’s chief 
executive, wrote this 
month to the Australian 
Cricket Board, arguing that 
“the burden of proof rests 
with the accusers” and that 
Australian players must 
give evidence in Pakistan. 

Australia’s refusal, on 
the ground that their sea- 
son had just begun, was 
predictable. The players 
offer to give Evidence in 
Australia caused Abassi to 
respond: “The mountain 
doesn’t come to Moses. 

“The inquiry needs more 
than four little letters,” he 
said. “If the inquiry finds 
there is insufficient evi- 
dence of any wrongdoing, 
then I don’t see the selec- 
tors ignoring someone of 
Salim Malik’s ability for 
too long. 

“Things could all happen 
in the next couple of days. 
There is a possibility, hypo- 
thetically speaking, that 
Salim could still go to 
Australia.** 

Pakistan have delayed 
their arrival until Tuesday, 
ostensibly because of inju- 
ries. Malik was not origi- 
nally named in a provi- 
sional squad of 20 for the 
tour. 

• India's leg-spinner Anil 
Kumble took his 100 th Test 
wicket in his home town of 
Bangalore yesterday to put 
his side into a strung posi- 
tion on the opening day of 
the first Test against New 
Zealand. 

At the close India were 81 
for three in reply to New 
Zealand's first-innings 
total of 145. 

Kumble, who enjoyed a 
prolific summer with 
Northamptonshire, 
reached the la n d mar k just 
before lunch when he had 
Martin Crowe caught at 
first slip by Sachin Tendul- 
kar for 11. Crowe failed to 
read the top-spinner. 

Kumble finished with 
four for 39. “This was a big 
moment for me person- 
ally.*’ he said, adding that 
his stint in county cricket 
had kept him physically fit. 
The medium-pace bowler 
Javagal Srlnath also pros- 
pered with three for 24. 

• A Sri lAnkan supporter 
died of a heart attack after 
watching the televised 
transmission of his side los- 
ing their one-day interna- 
tional against West Indies 
in the last over in Sharjah 
on Monday. 

• Sussex's batsman Marlin 
Speight, who missed the 
whole of last season after 
being struck down by a vi- 
rus, is to play for the New 
Zealand side Wellington 
this winter. 


Rugby Union 
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Smart operator. . .Stewart, as sharp in dress as he is with the bat or behind the stumps, relaxes at The Oval 

A dedicated follower of passion 


David Hopps arrives bang on time for his appointment with 
Alec Stewart, of Surrey and England, a man of exacting standards 



ERCIFULLY the 
train edges into 
King's Cross only a 
few minutes late. 
As if sensing the urgency, the 
Tube rumbles purposefully 
along the Northern line, leav- 
ing only a frantic scurry 
along Harleyford Street A 
glance at the watch while 
passing through The Oval's 
main gates: bang on four 
o’clock. Some relief! 

It does not do to be late 
when you are meeting Alec 
Stewart He Is a man of exact- 
ing s tandar ds, so brisk and 
businesslike that one imagi- 
nes every hair on his head is 
individually groomed and 
numbered. His vitality is of 
the type that imposes itself on 
others, bawling out the rest of 
the nation for sloppy habits. 

England's captain Michael 
Atherton ruefoBy admits that 
If he put on a freshly pressed 
£5.000 suit it would crumple 
as if to order. For bis second- 
in-copunand Stewart it would 
fit like a second skin- 
He strode up full of apolo- 
gies for being “late” (38 
seconds at most — and he had 
warned of the possibility in 
advance) in a tie knotted so 
precisely that it could only 
have been achieved with the 
help of computer technology. 

Doesn't the fellow ever be- 
come despondent? Has there 
ever been a time when he 
can’t be bothered to wash be- 
hind his ears, or yanks foe 
covers over his head and 
stairs in bed all day? A year 
wrecked by a perpetually 
damaged finger, combined 
with all SOrtS of BlignaTiipiw 
at his comity, Surrey, axe 
reason enough for sloth to 
creep upon him. 

*T become frustrated, but 
never really fed up,” he said, 
damn him. “People say I*m a 
perfectionist, but I prefer to 
think that I’m well-prepared 
and dedicated. I just believe 
that whether you are a crick- 
eter or a dustman you should 
always strive to do the job to 
the best of your ability." 


That enthusiasm was again 
tested to foe limit last sum- 
mer. His tangled England role 
as wickatkeeper-cum-opening 
batsman came to grief in an 
inning s defeat at Edgbaston, 
after which his right index 
finger resembled a hump- 
backed bridge. On a dog of a 
pitch, England were simplisti- 
cally branded as cowardly, 
and the mem o ry still rankles. 

“If there was a coward in 
the England side — and there 
wasn’t — he would never play 
again." Stewart still asserts. 
“Tell those who say so to 
stand 22 yards away from a 
West Indian fast bowler on an 
uneven wicket It misbehaved 
about 30 per cent of foe time." 

The captaincy of Surrey has 
also offered little solace. This 
month a financially driven 
committee barely staved off a 
rebellion by members press- 
ing for greater democracy. 
Stewart could yet become foe 
convenient fell-guy, which 
might persuade him to con- 
sider a chan g e of counties. He 
remains loyally unforth com- 


ing, stressing only that his en- 
thusiasm for captaincy is as 
strong as ever. 

His devotion to Surrey — 
indeed, to life — is exhaust- 
ing. Stewart is Irritated when 
other duties prevent him 
from watching foe game, a 
marked contrast to many 
modern players. Under pres- 
sure he does admit to no 
longer cleaning his shoes 
daily (they were so immacu- 
late I swear he could knot his 
tie in them). 

He even tells of allowing 
himself an occasional lie-in 
on Sunday mornings, before 
marriage and foe advent of 
his two-year-old son Andrew 
put a stop to that but passing 
references to tea and news- 
papers made even that sound 
indecently crisp and spritely. 

Stewart is a man who 
brushes foe dust off life — 
and Atherton needs him per- 
haps more than he knows. 
Either as captain and vice- 
captain. or as England's open- 
ing pair, their styles are com- 
plementary: Atherton slightly 


introverted, always mindful; 
Stewart possessing a more 
rudimentary competitive 
edge honed by eight winters 
of Grade cricket in Australia. 

Atherton cares like hell, 
but is criticised for rarely 
showing it; Stewart cares just 
as fiercely, mid was rejected 
for fop England captaincy be- 
cause many feared he showed 
if too much. 

He is adamant that he has 
“never stepped out of line”. 
He insists: ‘T wont change 
my style. It is important to 
walk off foe field and know 
you have given 100 per emit at 
every instance and not let foe 
side down. Everybody has 
had to check their emotions 
because of foe advent of TV 
cameras and match referees. I 
know several Test players 
from foe Sixties and Seven- 
ties who say they could not 
have played in today's cli- 
mate because they would al- 
ways have been suspended." 

• It remains to be seen 
whether what suits England 
in South Africa this winter 
suits Alec Stewart Jack Rus- 
sell’s return as wicketkeeper 
has been impressive, but foe 
lack of an all-rounder, com- 
bined with the preference of 



Rory Underwood side-steps 
a career with Newcastle 


Ian Kalin 


R ORY UNDERWOOD yes- 
terday ruled himself out 
of a move to Newcastle. Hie 
wing, foe most prolific try- 
scorer in England’s history, 
insisted he will not be joining 
his friend Rob Andrew in the 
new professional set-up being 
bankrolled by Sir John Hall- 
Underwood said: ‘Tm not 
interested. I don’t see how 
people expect me to get paid 
for playing for Newcastle and 
reconcile that with my career 
in the RAF. I only want to 
play for Leicester.” 

Underwood and his younger 
brother Tony have both been 
touted as possible signings 
and Andrew has also spoken 
with his former Lions half- 
back partner, Wales’s Robert 
Jones. On Monday Newcastle 
announced that they were 
signing the Wasps captain 
Dean Ryan. 

Sean Fitzpatrick, the All 
Blacks captain, has been 
banned for eight days for 
throwing a punch at his fel- 


low hooker. Otago's Anton Ol- 
iver, in last weekend's New 
Zealand provincial fi n al. Oli- 
ver responded by landing a 
punch that left the Auckland 
prop Craig Dowd with two 


“What I did was wrong," 
said Fitzpatrick after the New 
Zealand Rugby Football 
Union disciplinary bearing. 
“It's not the example the All 
Black captain should be 
setting." 

The ban means Fitzpatrick 
will miss the first game of 
New Zealand’s tour to Italy 
and France, against Italy A 
next Tuesday. 

France ran in seven tries as 
they beat Romania 52-8 in 
their Latin Cup game in Tn- 
cmnan. Argentina. 

• The Italy toll-back Claudio 
De Rossi feces a two-year ban 
after a second urine sample 
confirmed his positive test for 
foe steroid nandrolone at an 
international training ses- 
sion. He will almost certainly 
miss matches against South 
Africa and New Zealand dur- 
ing the next month. 


England’s glory . . .Devon Malcolm, who this week won an 
estimated £50,000 libel damages, flies the flag garyweaser 


Basketball 


Plane sailing 
for England 

M IKE Atherton last 
night led England off 
for their first tour of South 
Africa since 1964, insisting 
that he was unperturbed by 
Raymond Illingworth 
wanting to be totally in 
charge of selection. 

Before boarding the flight 
to Johannesburg, the cap- 
tain said: “Raymond has 
been given a particular job 
by the Test and County 
Cricket Board and he wants 
to have that last say. I'm 
happy for ft to be that way, 
but I don’t think he’s going 
to ignore what I have to say. 

“There will be no lack of 
communication, nor will 
there be anything miscon- 
strued — as possibly hap- 
pened last winter." 


the chairman of selectors 
Raymond Illingworth for five 
bowlers, persists. If things go 
badly, foe clamour for Stew- 
art to resume his dual role 
could return. 

He repeats that he is 
“happy to do whatever is 
required” and that he under- 
stands England's predica 
meat, but Is honest enough to 
add that “if I was purely self- 
ish 1 would prefer to play as a 
specialist opener”. He Is keen- 
ly aware that his Test batting 
average has again slipped a 
touch below 40 — foe ac- 
cepted benchmark for a de- 
cent international batsman. 

Eighteen months ago Stew- 
art’s England career seemed 
well set Bristling centuries 
as an opener in both timings 


of the Barbados Test had been 
widely acclaimed, not least by 
a Caribbean public impressed 
by his courage and adventure 
against the short balL His 
pull-drive which deposited a 
shortish ball on middle stump 
through midwicket had be- 
come his personal stamp of 
authority. One table rated 
him as foe seventh best bats- 
man in foe world. 

But he reverted to the 
middle order for South Afri- 
ca’s visit to England, and his 
tour of Australia last winter 
was wrecked after two days 
when Craig White broke his 
right index finger in a Perth 
practice match. It was his 
first fracture in 14 first-class 
seasons, but foe Australian 
quickie Craig McDermott 
broke it a second time later in 
foe tour, and everyone has 
been hitting it since. 

Stewart thoughtfully 
squeezed the squash ball that, 
for physiotherapy reasons, is 
now a regular companion. 
“You know, I haven't won a 
thing in fiifg game, and that 
gnaws deeply,” he said. *Tve 
had a World Cap final with 
England, phis occasional one- 
off Test victories when every- 
one thinks we've suddenly 
solved all our problems; a 
NatWest final and five semi- 
finals for Su rrey . All yon can 
do is maintain your stan- 
dards, maintain your pride 
and hope that you will still be 
there when it all changes. 


The Rockets look too hot 


Robert Pvyce finds Houston on a mission 
and in control of the McDonald’s world title 


Houston Rockets won 
foe NBA championship 
this year when they were 
ranked a lowly 10th going 
into foe piay-offe. The ques- 
tion is: Can they lose foe Mc- 
Donald's Championship in 
London this week when they 
are ranked No. l by a country 
mile? 

Houston may have answered 
all doubts — about whether 
they were tough enough at 
power forward, reliable 
enough at point guard or 
strong enough on the bench 
— during foe NBA play-rife. 
“Don't ever underestimate 
foe heart of a champion," 
said their coach Rudy 
Totnjanovich. 

His team go up against five 
other champions at foe Lon- 
don Arena this weekend, but 
none of those can yet claim to 
belong on the same court as 
foe Rockets. Despite foe pro- 
gress and popularity of bas- 


ketball in the Mediterranean 
countries. Australia and else- 
where, foe United States con- 
tinues to produce foe large 
majority (rf the world’s best 
players and the NBA remains 
by far the world's strongest 
and richest league. 

Houston will begin the de- 
fence of foe McDonald's — 
NBA teams have won all six 
previous editions — in the 
Bfmn-flnaig tomorrow against 
foe Perth Wildcats, foe new 
Australian champions. “The 
biggest problem we have," 
says foe Perth coach Adrian 
Hurley, “would be their size 
and athleticism.” 

Hakeem “the Dream” 
Olajuwon, the 6ft llin Nige- 
rian who has a convincing 

pJarm to be foe world's best 
player, is unlikely to risk his 
damaged elbow, leaving 
Houston a little less big and 
athletic, but even the Austra- 
lians are not cocky enough to 


claim that they have a 
chance. Hurley is even wor- 
ried about them being 
“intimidated". . 

In the absence of Olajuwon 
the most formidable Rocket is 
likely to be Clyde Drexler, a 
silky former Dream Teamer, 
who will go up against 
Andrew Vlahov, foe Wildcat 
voted the player of the Aus- 
tralian championship series. 

“How can you be ready for 
that?" Vlahov asked yes- 
terday. “It's definitel y going 
to be a master-pupil 
relationship." 

The Sheffield Sharks are 
also here, ready to play foe 
European champions Real 
Madrid today for the third 
time in three weeks. “We’re 
looking at it as a personal 
vendetta,” said their Ameri- 
can forward Chris Finch. 

Sheffield play in a gym 
whose seating capacity is 
1,400; foe Houston Summit 
holds 16,611. Sheffield's 
annual payroll is limited to 
£101,000; Houston’s is about 

£16 million. Only tfrair hearts 
are the same size. 


Sailing 


Law’s speed 
pips Pace 


Bob Fisher in Hamilton 


ALL three British skippers, 
#WChris Law, Stuart Ghil- 
derley and Andy Beadsworth, 
qualified for foe champion- 
ship round of the Brut Cup of 
Bermuda, the final match-rac- 
ing grand prix of the season. 
Law, after four wins in foe 
round robin, lost three in a 
row, but joined Chllderley, 
who won two of his final 
three races in the early 
round, tn the upper half of the 
draw. Beadsworth was in the 
lower half. 

Law then restored his win- 
ning ways when he defeated 
the world champion Bertrand 
pace of France in the best-of- 
five knock-out But Chflder- 
ley went out when he met the 
America's Cup winner Rus- 
sell Coutts. of New Zealand; 
the British skipper won the 
first race but Coutts took foe 
next three. 

Paul Cayard beat Ger- 
many’s Markus Weiser 8-0 
and Roy Heiner beat Ross 
Macdonald of Canada 8 - 1 . 


Tennis 


Oremans on 
the volley 


David Irvine in Brighton 


V OLLEYING, as Mar- 
tina Navratilova noted 
with regret on her 
retirement, is fast 
becoming a dying art in 
women’s tennis. Jana 
Novotna, no mean exponent 
herself, might not agree. 

A dazzling display at foe 
net from the Dutch player 
Miriam Oremans yesterday 
emphatically ended foe Czech 
player’s two-year domination 
of foe Brighton International. 

to winning 6-4. 6-0. Ore- 
mans. runner-up to Navrati- 
lova a few miles along foe 
south coast at Eastbourne In 
1993, inflicted on Novotna her 
heaviest defeat and her earli- 
est tournament exit of foe 
year. 

“It was not my day at all," 
admitted Novotna, who has 
been running a temperature 
and thought she was develop- 
ing influenza. 

It was not the tournament's 
day either: only a matter of 
hours later Steffi Graf, un- 
beaten in 30 matches at foe 
Brighton Centre since 1985, 
lost &-Q. 4-6, 6-1 to foe South 
African qualifier Mariaan de 
Swardt to leave an already de- 
pleted field looking woefully 
thin. At least Sunday’s final 
will see a new champion 
emerge. 

“Miriam played well,” 
Novotna conceded. A tough 
three-setter with the 23-year- 
old Dutch player in Zurich 10 
days ago had told her what to 
expect, but it said much for 
Oremans's enterprise that she 
made 14 volleys and, in all, 
bad 37 outright winners 
among foe 65 points that she 
won. 

"I knew what to expect but 
today I was not quick 
enough.” said the No. 2 seed. 
“I need a break now and 
will not be p laying again 
until the WTA Champion- 
ships in November." Last Oc- 


tober Novotna claimed three 
indoor titles in 16 days: thfc 
year her successes in the 
same period amount to a 
mere two singles, 

Oremans, now in her first 
quarter-final since before the 
French Open, said she could 
not remember a match in 
which she had volleyed or 
returned her opponent's 
serve with such consistency. 
”1 like to play in England 1 
feel comfortable here. Maybe 
it's foe atmosphere." 

She now faces Amanda 
Coetzer. who until her compa- 
triot De Swardt matched her 
was foe only player to have 
beaten Graf this year. Coetzer 
easily beat foe Swede Asa 
Carlsson 6-2, 6-3. 

Another Netherlands chal- 
lenger. Kristie Boogert, who 
saved two match points in the 
opening round against Julie 
Halard. was more convincing 
in a surprise 6-3, 6-J win over 
Sabine Appelmons and now 
takes on De Swardt. 

In theory the world No. 8, 
foe Bulgarian Magdalena Ma- 
leeva, who plays her first 
match today against Barbara 
Rittner, is now the tourna- 
ment favourite, but the result 
that officials will be keen to 
see is a victory for the local 
player Clare Wood over Hel- 
ena Sukova. 

• Britain's Tim Henman and 
Mark Petchey were knocked 
out of the Salem Open singles 
in Beijing yesterday but both 
made progress in the doubles 
with their respective 
partners. 

Henman was beaten 7-5, 
3-6, 3-6 by Renzo Furlan of 
Italy and Petchey went down 
7-6. 7-5 to South Africa's 
David Nainhin. But Henman 
teamed up with his fellow 
Briton Andrew Richardson to 
beat China's Guo Jian and Xu 
Xin 7-6, 6-3, and Petchey, 
with the American Bryan 
Shelton, beat two more Chi- 
nese, Pan Bing and Xia 
Jiaping, 6-2, 7-6. 


Rugby League 

Kiwis in search 
for the unusual 


Paid Fitzpatrick 


H enry Paul win wear 
the No. 9 shirt for New 
Zealand against Austra- 
lia in the Halifax World Cup 
semi-final at Huddersfield on 
Sunday, but any resemblance 
to a genuine hooker may be 
coincidental. 

‘Tm looking for a bit of foe 
unusual from Henry and he 
will provide speed and decep- 
tion at acting half But he is 
unli ke ly to pack down in foe 
middle of the scrum although 
he will wear foe No. 9 shirt," 
said Frank Endacott, New 
Zealand’s coach. 

Paul, more usually the 
Wigan stand-off or full-back, 
will be foe Kiwis’ third No. 9 
in three games, after unsuc- 
cessful appearances by Syd 
Eru and Gary Freeman. 

Era was barred from the 
tournament after testing posi- 
tive for pseudoephedrine last 
week, and Freeman, an age- 
ing scrum-halt did not do 
enough against Papua New 
Guinea to keep the job. 

Pau l's curious role, the 
switch of Tony trum p from 
loose forward to stand-off, and 
foe dropping of Freeman, Ru- 
ben Wiki and Jason Williams 
— Kevin Iro, John Lomax and 
Richard Barnett come in — 
suggest that New Zealand are 
unsure of their best side. 

They have won both games 
so far but apart from the final 
seven minutes against Tonga 
and foe opening 10 against 


Papua New Guinea, have 
feiled to convince. 

Australia will also use an 
experimental hooker In 
Andrew Johns, who played 
there in Saturday’s 66-0 
swamping of Fiji. Rod Wish- 
art, who returns on foe left 
wing, is suffering from a 
alight thigh strain and may 
leave foe kicking to Johns. 

Brett Dallas is preferred to 
John Hopoate on the right 
wing, and Gary Larsen, who 
joined up last week as a 
replacement for foe injured 
Paul Harragon, plays in foe 
second row on the flimsy evi- 
dence of foe Fiji match. 

Bob Fulton, foe Australia 
coach, said: "What other evi- 
dence was there?" He is un- 
happy with group games that 
involved a tough contest with 
England followed by canters 


against South Africa and Fiji 
He would have preferred the 
order to be reversed. 

All tickets have been sold 
for Saturday’s semi-final be- 
tween England and Wales at 
Old Trafford, a game that will 
be watched by a crowd of 
30,945. Last Saturday’s atten- 
dance for foe Manchester soc- 
cer derby was 35,707, but Un- 
ited’s. redevelopment plans 
have restricted foe use of the 
north stand. 

NSW ZUUNDi Ridge; Hoppe. 
Biackmore, K Iro, Barnett; Kemp, Jones; 
Lomax, Paul. Lowrle. Kearney. Pongla. 
Hdcd. SaMHutn Mgamii. Okeaona. 
WW.TIro. 

AWmiALlAi Brasher; Danas. HIU, Coyne. 
Wlshert Fitter. Toovoy; Pay. A Johns. 
Carroll, Menzlee. Larson, Dymock. 
Safa eUtn* — (from}: Qitlasple. O'Davis. 
Smith, M Johns, Kossf. 


Edwards is losing fitness battle 


S HAUN EDWARDS’S 
chances of captaining 
England should they reach 
the World Cup final at 
Wembley on Saturday week 
look increasingly sHm. 

The Wigan scrum-half has 
already been ruled out of 
the semi-final against 
Wales this Saturday be- 
cause of a knee infection 

sport in brief 


and the effects of antibiot- 
ics used in treating the in- 
jury. He admitted: “I cant 
see myself playing for at 
least another two weeks. 
The Inflammation is going 
down but I still feel lousy.” 
Bobby Goulding, the St 
Helens scrum-half, will be 
named in the semi-final 
side announced today. 


Squash 

Peter Marshall’s hopes of 
l e ad in g England to their first 
world team fitin in Cairo next 
month received a setback yes- 
terday with his withdrawal 
from .foe US Open in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, writes 
Richard Jago. The world 
No. 2 from Nottingham is suf- 
fering from foe combined ef- 
fects of a kidney problem and 
exhaustion. England's Simon 
Parke is foe new No. 2 seed. 

Boxing 

Riddick Bo we, the former un- 
disputed world heavyweight 
champion, wants to fight Brit- 
ain’s L e nnox Lewis in South 
Africa next March, his inter- 
national representative Aiggte 


Denny said yesterday in 
Johannesburg. The South 
African welterweight cham- 
pion Mpusb Makhambi will 
appear on foe undercard of 
Bowe’s third meeting with 
Evander Holyfield in Las 
Vegas on November 4. 
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BRIGHTON INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


A rum end to 


Shock defeat 
addsto 
Graf’s woes 


L OSERS always look 
terrible, bat there 
was a specially dis- 
tressing quality to 
Steffi Grafs appear- 
ance after her defeat in the 
first round of the Brighton In- 
ternational tournament yester- 
day. She looked sick and tired. 

It had been 10 years since 
her last defeat in the event 
Back in 1985, Jo Dune elimi- 
nated her. That's how long 
ago it was. At the time, Durle 
was ranked No. 52 in the 
world. Yesterday Graf, who 
has won the tide six times, 
was beaten in the first round 
by a woman occu pyin g file 
54th position in the WTA list 
Beaten? She was ham- 
mered. Mariaan de Swardt, a 
24-year-old heavyweight from 
Johannesburg, battered her 
into submission in 87 min- 
utes. taking the match 6-2, 
4-6, 6-1. There were no fib or 
bats about this one. After- 1 
wards, the only significant 
questions concerned Grafs 
future in tennis. 

This season she has won 
three Grand Slam tourna- 
ments, two of them — Wim- 
bledon. against Sanchez Vi- 
cario. and the US Open, 
against Seles — in the most 
heroic fashion. But those tri- 
umphs have been achieved 
against the odds and despite a 
series of enforced lay-afb 
which have prevented her 
from finding a consistent vein 
of form, forcing her to use 
reserves she may not have 
known she possessed. 

Now her father is in Mann- 
heim jail awaiting file outcome 
of investigations into his tax 
affairs, her own financial po- 
sition is under scrutiny, and a 
recent foot injury .combined 
with her long-standing back 
problem has added physical 
pain to mental stress. 

In Brighton yesterday no 
one would have mistaken her 
for a happy person. It did not 
take an unduly fevered imagi- 
nation to see her restlessness 
on court as a chafing as much 
against unseen enemies as 
the very physical presence of 
her opponent. 

As she preceded De Swardt 
on to the carpet court, making 
her way past a thicket of pho- 
tographers and television 
crews, she had not played a 
competitive match since file 
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final at Flashing Meadow 
more than five weeks ago. She 
and her opponent had met only 
once before, in the third round 
at Wimbledon three years ago, 
when the South African took 
the first set before falling to an 
opponent heading for the 
fourth of her six singles titles 
at the All England Club. 

Yesterday De Swardt, who 
stands 5ft 8 in and weighs 
1491b, was in the mood to 
make file most of wh ate ver 
advantages fate had sent her. 
She won the first point of the 
match by slamming a dean 
ace down the centre line, and 


Beaten? She was 
hammered, battered 
into submission in 
87 minutes. There 
were no ifs or buts 
about this one 


Richard Williams 

on what the future 
holds for the German 


with her next delivery almost 
shattered a ball-girl's wrist 
And at two games all she 
turned on the power. 

For the next half-hour she 
looked the complete tenuis 
player. Breaking Graf for the 
first time in the sixth game, 
she took the next half-dozen 
in a mighty roll Her service 
was unpredictable in direction 
and implacable in accuracy 
and force. Her forehands 
would have pierced armour, 
and were guided by an in- 
spired sense of where her op- 
ponent would not be. Her tim- 
ing was good enough to wrong- 
foot Graf over and over again. 

As the first set ended, an- 
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other pair of first-round oppo- 
nents began to knock up on 
the adjacent No. 2 court. 
Those with a feeling for 
auguries noted that one of the 
players, Amanda Coetzer, was 
the last player to beat the Ger- 
man in any tournament — in 
I her first Tnatrh at the Cana- 
dian Open, in August, 

! after a five-wfeek lay-off. 

Down 2-6, 0-3, Graf finally 
reminded herself of who and 
where she was. She had to 
come from a awfully long way 

hndr in nwntal as Well as 

scoreboard terms, bat it was a 
measure of her spirit that 
there was never a moment 
when a tactical retreat 
seemed like an option. 

As she converted her 
second break point of file 
Tnaioh to tal«» a 5—4 leed in the 
set. there was a widespread 
sense of relief. A minute later, 
four consecutive errors by De 
Swardt had allowed her to 
level the match. 

The South African rocked, 
but she did uotfalL A scream- 
ing forehand down the line 
gave her the first game of the 
final set, and when two 
double faults put Graf in trou- 
ble, De Swardt nailed the next 
game by increasing the tempo 
of a long rally, co n verting the 
break point with a flourish 
that left her opponent termi- 
nally winded. 

"For the first set and a 
half,” Graf said late-, “I think- 
it was the best a woman has 
pfayed against me." We asked 
her to repeat that, and she 
did. 

“She really said that?” De 
Swardt responded later. 
“That's pretty nice.” It was, 
and De Swardtis display de- 
served an accolade, yet the 
suspicion lingers that Grafs 
words were also intended to 
buoy up her own mo r ale. She 
told us that what she needed 
was more games, and an- 
nounced her intention to be at 
file Philadelphia tournament 
next month, prior to the WTA 
Tour c hamp io ns hips in New 
York, bat there was no opti- 
mism in her eyes as she left 
the hall last night. 

So perhaps we have seen 
file last of this wonderful ath- 
lete on a British court But 
the player who stum hied out 
of the tournament yesterday 
was not the real Steffi Graf. 
Whatever happens next that 
one will live on in our memo- 
ries. an imperishable stan- 
dard of her sport 
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As if the 
middle- 
classes were 
not already 
suffering 
enough with 
negative 
equity and 
job insecurity 
there is a new 
phenomenon 
in our midst. 
The cause 
of growing 
anxiety is 
simply this: to 
be the parent 
of a son. 
Suzanne Moore 
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The better 
we get. 

The bigger 

we get. 

By putting the customer first. Direct Line has become the largest 
private motor insurer ever In the UK. In the fast year we’ve 
not only reduced the cost of insurance for most motorists, we ve 
also improved our claims service. In fact 98% of customers 
who’ve had a claim would recommend our sendee to a friend. 
So. for a better dcaL better call Direct Line. 



Put out 


the life of a 


thoroughbred 



R edrum, r.i.p. a sad 
day , but in a way an 
apt one for the grand 
old champ to give up 

the ghost at 30. Like the misled 
young Boxer in Animal Farm, 
at least Red Rum enjoyed “a 
nirp long retirement”. Unlike 
his brothers and sisters 
apparently. The venerable and 
radical old “Rummy” might 
have enjoyed yesterday. 

Because it is always satisfy- 
ing when complacently unctu- 
ous suzerains are not so much 
discomfited but actually rum- 
bled and desperately on the 
run. 

One is not talking Michael 
Howard here, nor of any old 
lags — but innocent old nags, 
thoroughbred racehorses 
tipped with seemingly heart- 
less cruelty onto the scrap- 
heap and left to rot long before 
their time. 

Yesterday it was fun to ob- 
serve the tizz into which the 
racing establishment had 
been thrown by Beth Holgate's 
poisoned-dart of a film for ITV 
on Tuesday night, They Shoot 
Horses, Don’t They? 

Take away British racing’s 
publicly affected, devotion to 
the horse (which Holgate did) 
and you are left, apparently, 
only with the fast buck and a 
resoundingly hollow crown 
for file preening sport of 
kings, queens, and corporate 
hospitality. 

Each year over SflOO 
thoroughbred foals are bom to 
fuel British racing’s yearning 
to find a winner. Only half will 
make it to a single race, let 
alone file winners’ enclosure. 
The film examined what hap- 
pened to the rest of them who 
might, as Red Rum did. have 
reached 30. The luckiest, it 
seems, are dispatched early, 
with a single bullet inside a 
steel-doored killing-box and 
thence either into pet-food tins 
or to high-class gourmet 
butchers’ slabs across file 
Channel. Others are not so 
lucky, and are sold on through 
a depressing downward spiral 
of ever more tawdry horse 
sales. . 

I N THE film , file British 
Horse Racing Board’s chief 
executive, Tristram Rick- 
etts, uncomfortably but 
bravely took the brunt Yes, 
he said, the board would like 
to see even more horses bred 
to provide even more competi- 


tion for racing itself, the bet- 
ting industry, and a Govern- 
ment which already pockets 
over £350 million from the 
sport. But no, he admitted, his 
board did not contribute out of 
its own £13 million budget a 
single penny piece to the fledg- 
ling Thoroughbred Rehabili- 
tation Centre in Cumbria. 

“nor indeed to any horse wel- 
fare charities". 

His alarmingly unftidged 
honesty was followed by a 
typical response from the in- 
dustry. Ricketts's assistant ex- 
ecutive. Simon Clare, hollered 
that the film was “built on In- 
ference”. David Pipe, of the 
Jockey Club, dismissed it as 
-‘high on emotion, low on 
fact" and “fUll of innuendo 
and suggestion”. 

However, by the most aston- 
ishing coincidence on Mon- 
day. the very day before this 
programme was transmitted, 
the Jockey Club and the board 
announced that they were set- 
ting up a working party with 
the International League for 
the Protection of Horses to ex- 
amine whether the mistreat- 
ment of former racehorses 
was a cause of concern. 

And by further amazing 
fluke, they had co-opted on to 
that working party the very 
same Carrie Humble who runs 
the Thoroughbred Rehabilita- 
tion Centre and whose charges 
formed the main plank of 
Tuesday’s programme. 

P ROSECUTING witness 
the forthright Humble 
certainly was: 

“Owners and trainers 
look ou horses as simply com- 
mercial items and therefore 
expendable. Jockeys say of a 
horse. ‘It's just run out of pet- 
rol, no juice left*. Okay, like a 
car, scrap it and get a new 
one.” 

Which scrap-metal Idiom 
was unashamedly echoed by 
the trainer Dai Burchell: 

“Who cares what happens to 
his car when it's rusty and the 
tyres go bald? Why is ahorse 
different? When a racehorse 
stops doing its job, just like a 
car, then it's out.” 

They found one of the 
Queen’s former winners. 

Green Kilt, in Belgium, hob- 
bling in “the worst yard in 
Ostend". The abattoir 
-beckoned. Green Kilt's pres- 
ent owner shrugged: “For a 
Queen or a butcher, a horse is 
a horse.” Once, an English 
monarch offered his whole 
kingdom for one. Yesterday 
the Daily Star rescued Green 
Kilt for its readers, even as the 
man from the abattoir licked 
his lips. Hoxsemeat, he 
reckoned, was a fine dish to set 
before a Queen : “dark and 
finegrained, low in fat and 
bone, the carcass produces 
very saleable meat which is 
particularly delicious eating 
quality”. Red Rum, RiP. 
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1 Seek professional advice 
when cold and exhausted 
(4.2) 

4 Scrub the Front of the 
cooker clean, perhaps (6) 

9 A way one takes wins (4) 

10 Sort of policy that threatens 
both goverment and 

opposition? (5.5} 

11 Irish writer right to become 
a film director (6) 

12 Affirmed a number have 
cleared out (8) 

13 Exchange money for 
designer label (9) 


(5.5) 

25 End of story, we hear (4) 
28 Evidently not surplus to 
requirements (6) 

27 Rare tiffs with sweetheart 
( 6 ) 

Down 

1 Take Commission eway 
from a money collector (7) 

2 I am taken in by a fat 
Scottish landowner (5) 

3 Fit, full of energy lor ttie 
time being (7) 

5 Kidnap the sailor on the 


15 Keep going — or don't! (4) 


canal (6) 


16 The Italian sun-fish (4) 


« Type a letter (9) 


17 Return via the rear path? (9) 

21 Sweet cookie, one with a 
head for money? (8) 

22 Attempt to get round tea- 
blending agreement (6) 


7 Gamble a great deal on a 
recycled tyre (7) 

8 Dangerl Tinkers all over the 
place In these schools! (13) 

14 Application for a coach ( 9 ) 



16 New apron's accepted right 
lor a Scotsman to wear (7) 

18 Sauce boat now costing 
more (7) 

19 Leave very littie time to 
reduce the sentence (3,4) 

20 Supply with power? (8) 

23 Go In for Ghips without fish 

(5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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